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Advancement in Life 


REV. A. MARSHALL 


When a student plans to spend three or 
four or more years at a University it is 
assumed that he wishes to make an advance- 
ment in life. John Ruskin interpreted this 
advancement in life for which men strive 
as “becoming conspicuous in life: obtaining 
a position which shall be acknowledged by 
others to be respectable or honorable. We 
do not understand by this advancement, in 
general, the mere making of money, but the 
being known to have made it; not the 
accomplishment of any great aim, but the 
being seen to have accomplished it.” 

In other words, the majority of students 
enter college to get something that will be 
useful to them. They are not greatly 
concerned with the advantage their years 
of study may bring to others, and yet that 
is all that really matters; all that is neces- 
sary for their complete success. 

From theological as from other colleges 
young men and women graduate by the 
thousands each year expecting to count— 
to be heard from. They know a lot; pre- 
sumably they will be able to prove that 
they do. They certainly believe that they 
have more opportunity for advancement in 
life than those of their own age, and of some 
other ages, who have not had their advan- 
tages. The main thing now is to advance. 

But to some in college years understand- 
ing comes lightly, softly, wonderfully, and 
finding suitable soil, roots, and grows, and 
blooms. 

And quietly God is there. 

Recently a Rabbi, speaking from his 
pulpit to a Sunday congregation of Jews 
and Gentiles, told in moving words of his 
study, while in college, of “Nathan the 
Wise,” a play written by Lessing, the 
German writer of the eighteenth century 
who, while a Christian, was also an active 
friend of the Jews. With that study came, 
what may be rare’ in the Jewish heart, an 
understanding of the Christian that is 
having wonderful results in one city today. 
From that study a student lifted young 
eyes to a vision, a vision of what God could 
do through him to help the Jew to under- 


stand and appreciate the Christian, the 
Christian to understand and honor the Jew. 

The advancement in life which men will 
applaud, and for which those without vision 
clutch, naturally follows the activities of 
one who has vision, who turns to some 
special service knowing that he has found 
the right work; it will follow the activities 
of one who has no special leading if that one 
will take the attitude of: “Guide me, my 
Father; your business is mine, and mine 
yours.” 

What the student does not always or 
often grasp is the fact that God is seeking 
by every possible channel to come on earth 
to men. The graduate does not necessarily, 
because of his greater advantages, serve 
God better than a man or woman who has 
never been inside the door of a high school, 
but he is privileged to express God in ways 
which are not always open to others. He 
can neglect those privileges; he can go his 
own road toward advancement in life. He 
may advance very far, but if those who 
have achieved great success without con- 
scious contact with God could be induced 
to tell the truth about that success, they 
would acknowledge, and some have acknowl- 
edged, that the price has been paid. 

The price is heavy for all that is done in 
which God has no recognized part. 

But to travel with God is different. 
Then there are no sacrifices of the things 
which make life glad. The success achieved 
hasn’t buried so much of what is worth 
while that the price has been paid in broken 
health, discord, loss of interest in the lives 
of ordinary people. The man succeeding 
with God feels that he can’t thank God 
enough for being so good to him. 

To be working with God is to be suc- 
ceeding. The nearer God is felt the fewer 


the jars, the greater the progress toward 


accomplishment of that which He desires 
to do through us. 

If we think for a few moments of what 
this world would be like if there were no 
misunderstandings, we may realize a little 
of what it would mean to us all if God were 
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known to each one on earth in some measure. 
If there were no misunderstandings there 
would be no quarrels; no divorce; no law 
suits; no murders. There would be a great 
increase in harmony. The more men know 
God—not hear of Him, but know Him— 
the less evil there will be in the world. 
Therefore God needs every graduate, every 
student, even if he be no speaker, is not 
particularly talented, and may have had to 
plug hard to get by at all. God with him he 
can be mighty. He has power to draw on 
when he chooses to draw on it. He can so 
live that thousands of others who pass his 
way will be a little nearer to knowing God 
through knowing him. 

When the graduate goes out into the 
world and gets into action, trusting in every 
little detail for God’s leading, he attracts 
attention because there are results. The 
man in the street who does not know God, 
who has no use for churches or religious 
people, is impressed; he has respect in his 
heart, although understanding may come 
slowly. The graduate was not the cause; 
he was the medium. God spoke. 

A certain theological student who spent 
his summers in the West preaching, usually 
returned to his college very depressed. He 
often thought he wouldn’t be a minister 
after all. His father was a minister. He 
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was a fine young fellow, and when one 
watched his face as he talked of the Master 
it was quite evident that God had spoken 
to him. And yet the people with whom he 
was boarded in the West were not im- 
pressed by him; they were even unkind, 
antagonistic. What was wrong? From 
close study of him it would appear that his 
difficulty was too much theory, and too 
little action. That is what God needs us 
for, to express Him in action. 

God is quiet; we are noisy. To let Him 
guide we too must be quiet often. He is 
there when we are noisy; He is active for 
us when we are noisy, but we know it when 
we are quiet, with our attention withdrawn 
from the outer life. And this knowing is 
strength. We carry this knowing into 
action and are no longer students or gradu- 
ates, laymen or ministers, we are sons and 
daughters, cooperators with Him. We 
have work to do that only we can do for 
Him, and since our vocation or business in 
life is where He can best radiate through us, 
He will be its active director, engaged, just 
as we are, in extending the field of opera- 
tions, extending our service, which is His 
service. He is with us. Advancement in 
life need concern no graduate or anyone else. 
All that is necessary is to know and be and 
do. 


Shall The Worshipper Share in The Invocation 


The Service ‘‘Overture’’ 
REV. ARTHUR PIERCE VAUGHN 


It is the instinct of the child to “‘do’”’ the 
thing he is newly learning; and normally 
he is intent to share in whatever “‘doing”’ 
his group may be engaged in, wherefore the 
wise teacher affords the child opportunity 
to embody his ‘ideas’ in some physical 
accompaniment, and to join in every social 
expression of his class. The adult mind 
may gain skill in handling ideas in the 
abstract; but when it enters any territory 
where going is difficult, it is a real help to 
revert to the instinctive principle of the 
child, and reinforce the idea or emotion 
with appropriate physical expression. 

In worship, in our attempts at right 
approach to God, it has long been realized 
that the motion of the inner fire may be 
aided by definite utterance; and that every 
worshipper should have as large personal 
share in that expression as is practicable. 


Let him “‘do’”’ the thing in hand, rather than 
sit, an unparticipating spectator or listener, 
while it is done for him by priest or leader. 
Valuable attention has been given recently 
to the opening program of worship in 
churches that have no prescribed ritual, 
and helpful suggestions are available, and 
welcomed. Few now regard this portion of 
the worship hour as inconsequential ‘“‘pre- 
liminaries”’ to the sermon; and in the freest 
of churches the audience realizes that the 
impromptu selection of hymns at random, 
fortuitous scripture reading, announcement 
and choir piece, are not the most effective 
preparation of hearts as soil for the Word 
that is to be sown, if the desire is for good 
fruitage in spiritual graces. 

If each member of the congregation came 
with the intention of abandoning all pre- 
occupations and merging his thought and 
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spiritual yearnings in a common receptive- 
ness of mind and an emotional following 
of the theme of the service, our case would 
be ideal, and the resulting experience such 
as is now regarded as a special and increas- 
ingly rare manifestation of the Holy Spirit’s 
presence. The Spirit does give evidence of 
His presence thus—but is He not adequate 
to such a result normally, if we could bear 
it, rather than as a rare exception? 

Our common procedure fails in that the 
average church-goer does not come with all 
worldly interests and anxieties erased from 
his consciousness, ready and receptive to 
the attunement of common worship. Even 
with the intent to enter harmoniously, he 
often has not the ability to banish at will 
the worried preoccupations of daily affairs. 
In which case the service can best aid him 
by giving him an absorbing part, and, 
catching and occupying his whole attention, 
thus release him from the clinging bonds of 
his environment into the freedom of the 
presence. 

From its first note, therefore, the program 
of worship should be fashioned for his 
release, and should give him an active 
personal part in effecting the escape. 


The organ prelude, almost universal now, 
should be a call from ‘The tumult of our 
life’s wild restless sea . . . From the worship 
of the vain world’s golden store, from each 
idol that would keep us.” It should follow 
on with Whittier into the sanctuary— 

“Drop Thy still dews of quietness 
Till all our strivings cease: 
Take from our souls the strain and 
stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace.” 
Every good organist will do his utmost to 
achieve this effect. 

With this preparation, may not the 
worshipper enter the ‘“‘action”’ straightway, 
in definite invocation of the Presence, thus 
committing himself to the common purpose 
of the hour and the assembly? 

Our church calendar, in the hands of all, 
presents at this point the 

“Overture—By the Congregation.” 

In this hour of worship 
Grant Thy presence, Lord! 
Here, the world forgotten, 
Feed us on Thy word. 
From our sins and sorrows 
Here we seek release; 
Of Thy love persuaded, 
Find the Path of Peace. 
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It is sung to the familiar tune‘‘Penitence;” 
it may instead be repeated or read as a 
prayer; and, sung or said, is followed by the 
leader’s invocation. 

This position in the service in non- 
liturgical congregations, is often occupied 
by the Doxology. Why change? Do not, 
unless the change offers greater value. But 
note that the Doxology is hortatory—it 
admonishes us to do, instead of affording 
the vehicle for doing. It is not a direct 
address or appeal to God, but a slant-wise 
instruction as to what it is proper for us 
to do. Direct address to God has its valu- 
able psychological effect, in the partici- 
pator, of inducing worship. It is worship. 
If it has engaged his heart he has already 
begun to worship. And the newness of the 
words will command some measure of atten- 
tion, where the Doxology has too often 
become little more than reiteration of 
words that no longer call for thought, and 
kindle slight emotion in those who thought- 
lessly repeat them. The carefully com- 
posed “‘overture”’ will be more inclusive in 
its suggested themes and needs of worship 


-than the Doxology, whose one injunction 


is praise. 

Constant change in the ‘‘overture” would 
probably be inadvisable, but an occasional 
change is good, before familiarity tends to 
dull attention. If the tune be known and 
loved, the church audience will participate 
in singing, using the new words from the 
calendar or program, as numerously and 
naturally as they take part in the Doxology. 
With several to select from, the ‘“‘overture’”’ 
may lead into the unified theme of later 
scripture and sermon. The following 
examples may be suggestive. 


God is in His holy temple: 

Let all earth keep silence here: 
Worship we in spirit, truly, 

Worship Him with hearts sincere. 
Come and worship! Come and worship! 

Worship Him in love and fear. 


Come apart, the world forgotten, 
Here we seek His holy face; 
Search with all our hearts, and surely, 
Surely shall we know His Grace. 
Come and worship! Come and worship! 
We shall find Him in this place. 
Tune: Regent Square. 
Spirit of Holiness and Life, 
Presence of God in men, 
Our shield in storm, our aid in strife, 
(Continued on page 1076) 
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Has God Gone Out of Style 


REV. W. P. WILKS 


“And Now God Has Gone Out of Style.” 

The feature article of the recent number 
of a deservedly popular trade journal bore 
the above caption. It was inspired by a 
paper recently read before a scientific body 
by a teacher of science in a school for girls. 
The writer of the article, in keeping with 
the interpretation of newspapers and maga- 
zines, took the multitude of high-sounding 
terms to mean about as follows: 

The God of our fathers is too old-fash- 
ioned to secure the respect of this advanced 
age. The religion of our mothers is obsolete. 

Modern science must make unto itself 
(and for the use of others) a new god “‘in 
the image and after the likeness of’’ the 
findings of scientists and formulate a religion 
in keeping with the professor’s idea of the 
fitness of things. 

The God of omniscience and omnipotence 
should be replaced by one who knows only 
what science teaches him and whose power 
is circumscribed by certain boundaries 
within which science is willing for him to 
operate. 

A God of personality must step down and 
surrender what part of His throne science 
permits to remain to a machine-made 
product. 

The old-time God of justice, mercy, and 
love, must pass, like the oxcart and mule 
wagon, to give room for one driven by a 
dynamo. Presumably, he would be suc- 
ceeded by new models to match future 
whims or discoveries of science. 

The God who “‘pitieth like as a father’ 
and answers the prayers of His children will 
be succeeded by another who must beg and 
cajole science to bestow upon it such pre- 
rogatives as it might desire to enjoy. 

Though written in a half humorous vein, 
the article contained many worth-while 
and thought-provoking statements. While 
one cannot (not does he need to) agree with 
much that is said, he is stirred to do some 
thinking and ask a few questions for him- 
self. And this is far better than swallowing 
whole what someone else has written. 

Question One: Has God Ever Been in Style? 

We look in vain to the Bible and history 
for an affirmative answer. 

Before Noah’s Ark, God was far from a 
popular fad. And Noah’s faith in Jehovah 
made him the laughing-stock of his age; i.e., 
so long as any of his fellow citizens were left 
to laugh at him. 


Sodom was quite a stylish city in Abra- 
ham’s day. But a futile search was carried 
on in it for only ten believers. 

Moses met with constant ridicule and 
multiplied threats of being stoned to death 
and that for no other reason than his in- 
sistance that the will of God be done. 

The taunts of enemies and the doubts of 
friends met the Psalmist. Alike they 
asked, ‘‘Where now is your God?” 

Isaiah realized that his messages from 
Jehovah fell on deaf ears and failed to 
penetrate the stony hearts of those to whom 
they were delivered. 

An entire book of Lamentations shows 
Jeremiah’s grief at the things he saw come 
to pass on account of the disbelief of those 
called the chosen people of God. 

And New Testament writings show God 
as unpopular as before. 

John the Baptist testified for God. And 
high society cut off his head. 

The old-fashioned Son of this old-fash- 
ioned God was rejected and persecuted. 

Then they crucified Him. 

Of the apostles chosen by Jesus, only 
John, the beloved, escaped a martyr’s grave. 
But he was forced to spend a lonely exile 
on Patmos, and tradition tells of other 
hardships endured for his faith. 

Disciples everywhere were scattered 
abroad or cast into prison. In Rome, the 
center of styles, many Christians were 
thrown to devouring wild beasts. Others 
were covered with pitch and set on fire to 
light up the Emperor’s gardens. 

The Fathers found it no better. 

Polycarp, Ignatius, Justin, Origin, 
Irenaeus, Cyprian, Ambrose—these are just 
a few of the names from the roll of martyrs 
in the centuries immediately following 
New Testament times. 

Later on, untracked forests, lonely moun- 
tain tops and hidden caves furnished the 
only shrimes where one could worship God 
after the dictates of his own conscience and 
remain unmolested. 

The Reformation found it far more in 
style to torture and kill those who refused 
to agree with whatever idea of God might 
prevail in a certain section than to worship 
Him. 

Waves of atheism and infidelity swept 
over the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 

(Continued on page 1078) 
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The Grey Pool 


REV. F. W. BOREHAM; D.D. 


I 


In a sweet secluded valley on the out- 
skirts of Paradise, the grey pool nestles, 
like a mirror set there for the angels. In this 
dainty book that rests upon my knee, Fiona 
Macleod describes the charming place. 
“In Paradise,’ we are told, ‘‘no tears are 
shed. But the grey pool represents all the 
weeping of this world, and is fed everlast- 
ingly by the myriad eyes that every moment 
are somewhere wet with sorrow or agony, 
with futile regret or vain desire. And those 
radiant spirits who visit the lovely spot 
stoop and touch their eyelids with that grey 
water. It is as balm to them: they go healed 
of their too great joy: and their songs there- 
after are the sweetest that are sung in the 
ways of Paradise.’’ I could read no further. 
The triumph of the next life is distilled in 
large measure from the tears of this! I 
lowered the volume to my knee and set my 
fancy free. And, in a trice, I was tasting 
once more the felicities of last year’s holiday. 


We were at Mount Dandenong. In the 
depths of a great wooded valley we had 
picnicked during the day; and now, with 
the twilight falling and the stars beginning 
to peep, we were preparing to strike our 
camp and turn our faces towards home. 
The jackasses in the bush around us were 
filling the air with a wild rapturous chorus, 
punctuated at intervals by the shrill cry of a 
whip-bird close at hand. It was our custom, 
before sending the little ones home to bed, to 
gather round the dying camp-fire while 
someone told a tale. Then we separated, 
some of us sauntering along the dusty track 
to the village for letters and stores, whilst 
others went home to tuck the children in. 
But this evening our programme suffered 
an unwonted interruption. Just as we were 
thinking homeward thoughts, we heard a 
sound of heavy footsteps, and, all at once, a 
party of young fellows came tramping down 
the hillside. They belonged, it seemed, to a 
Summer School being held in the bush some 
miles away; they had lost their road, and 
hearing our voices, had come down to make 
enquiries. We offered to accompany them 
as far as the main road. And it was whilst 
we were gathering up our goods and chattels 
in preparation for so doing that Joan entered 
her emphatic protest. 

“We haven’t had our story!”’ she whis- 
pered, in an injured tone. 


“Oh, neither have we!’ I replied, in a 
voice loud enough for everybody to hear. 
I explained the situation to the newcomers. 
Being in no hurry, they insisted on the story 
being told. 

“Well,’”’ I began, as soon as the circle had 
been formed, ‘‘and what shall it be?’’ As we 
paused for a moment to think, the gurgle of 
the stream just below us gave me my cue. 
“Have I ever told you,” I asked, ‘‘the story 
of the Fountain of Pirene?’’ And, finding 
that the name awoke no childish memories, 
I told them the story to which boys and 
girls have listened, generation after genera- 
tion, in so many lands and through so many 
centuries. 


“Once upon a time,’’ I was saying, ‘‘a 
handsome young man named Bellerophon 
was walking at twilight through a lonely 
valley very much like this. He was very 
tired and very thirsty, for it was in summer- 
time, and he had traveled a long, long way. 
Presently he heard the music of running 
water, just as we hear it now. Guided by 
the pleasant sound, he made his way to- 
wards it. When he reached it, he was 
struck, first by its silvery and sparkling 
clearness, and then by the beauty of a young 
maiden who, with a pitcher in her hand, was 
seated on the grassy bank besideit. She lent 
him the pitcher, and he soon quenched his 
thirst with a long and satisfying draught. 

“What delicious water!’ he exclaimed, 
turning to the girl, ‘can you tell me the 
name of this delightful fountain?’ ‘Yes,’ 
she answered, ‘it is called the Fountain of 
Pirene. It is said that there once lived in 
this valley a good and beautiful woman 
whom everybody loved; but terrible and 
crushing sorrows overwhelmed her; and 
from her hot and bitter rears—and especially 
her tears for the loss of her son—there 
sprang up this fountain which, to us, is so 
sweet and cool and refreshing.’”’ 

“Why,” exclaimed Frank, interrupting 
the story, “that’s like the text you were 
talking about in the little church up on the 
hill yesterday!”’ 

II 

I smiled an acknowledgement of the 
compliment his memory had paid me, and 
went on with the story. The children were 
deeply interested in the frail little boy who 
watched the magic shadows in the fountain; 
they listened breathlessly to the adventures 
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of Pegasus, the horse with the wonderful 
wings; and they clapped their hands in 
triumph when, at the end, I described the 
destruction of the hideous Chimera. And 
then, satisfied at last, they bade us good- 
night and vanished up the track that led 
towards home. 

“What was the text that the little chap 
referred to?’’ asked one of our visitors, as 
soon as the children had departed. ‘‘Come, 
there’s no chance of our getting back to the 
Summer School in time for the evening 
lecture; so we may as well have the lecture 
here! Tell us all about the service!” 

I told them of the address that I had 
delivered on the words: And God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes. Tears, as Lord 
Lytton says, represent the universal lan- 
guage. No man is a master of it, and no 
man is a pupil. A simpleton can weep as 
well as a sage. The grown man does it no 
better than the babe new-born. 

The first thing all men learn is how to 

speak, 
Yet understand they not each other’s 
speech; 

But tears are neither Latin nor yet Greek, 

Nor prose nor verse. The language that 
they teach 

Is Universal. 

Yet there are tears and tears. There are 
base tears like the tears of the conqueror 
who wept because his thirsty sword could 
drench no more worlds in blood. When the 
Arabs hear the wind moaning across the 
desert, they say that the desert is weeping 
because it 7s a desert; why is it not a garden? 
The tears of discontent! The desert weep- 
ing that it is not a garden: the pigeon weep- 
ing that he is not a peacock: the peasant 
weeping that he is not a prince! It is not of 
such wanton and wasteful weeping that the 
seer was thinking when, more than once, he 
spoke of the tears that will be divinely 
wiped away. We know nothing of that 
stricken mother whose sad tears gave rise 
to the Fountain of Pirene; yet her affection 
and her anguish draw ail our hearts toward 
her. And, in precisely the same way, I 
cannot read the record of the myriad eyes 
from which, at last, all tears will be wiped 
away, without feeling that heaven will be 
the home of some wonderfully lovable 
people. 

III 

There is something very lovable about 
thoughtful people; and, if the passage about 
the wiping away of tears means anything, 
it means that heaven will be the home of 
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the thoughtful. Thoughtless people may 
treat life as a frolic, and whirl their way 
through its intricacies with a laugh and a 
song; but thoughtful people take it more 
seriously. They extract from it a gladness 
that the flippant and the frivolous never 
know; but their smiles are mingled with the 
glint of tears. They see more; hear more; 
know more, feel more. They sympathize 
more and therefore they suffer more. Now 
whom shall I select as a suitable repre- 
sentative of these thoughtful people? And 
who can better represent them than Bun- 
yan’s Mercy? Mercy was Christiana’s most 
constant and most delightful companion. 
Mercy wept much; but from her tears, there 
has gushed up a fountain at which, as at the 
Fountain of Pirene, thousands of exhausted 
pilgrims have gratefully quenched their 
thirst. 

When Mercy was passing through the 
Valley of Humiliation, she marvelled at its 
effect upon her spirits. Nowhere else had 
she felt so well. She spoke of it to Mr. 
Greatheart, and his experience was akin to 
hers. ‘I have gone through this valley 
many a time,” he said, “and never was 
better than when here.’’ And he went on 
to say that most of the pilgrims whom he 
had escorted through the valley had made 
the same remark. What was the secret of it? 
Mercy hit upon it. ‘I love to be in quiet 
places like this,’’ she said, “‘where there is 
no rattling of coaches and no rumbling of 
wheels. Methinks, one may here, without 
much molestation, be thinking what he was, 
whence he came, what he has done, and to 
what his King has called him. Here one 
may think and break at heart, and may 
melt in one’s spirit until one’s eyes become 
like the fishpools of Heshbon.” “One may 
here be thinking*”’ ‘“‘Here one may think and 
break at heart!”’ It was thinking that gave 
such a depth and intensity and sweetness to 
Mercy’s spirit. It was thinking that caused 
the tear-drop to glisten in her eyes. These 
great glad words about the wiping away of 
earth’s tears at the gates of heaven mean 
that heaven will be the home of thoughtful 
folk like her. 

IV 


There is something very lovable about 
humble people; and this text about the tears 
means that heaven will be the home of the 
humble. This is the secret of Lalla Rookh. 
The banished Peri was told that she might 
be restored to the joys of Paradise if she 
brought as an offering the gift most dear to 

(Continued on page 1086) 
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Primary Requisites of a Preacher 


PROF. WILLIAM L. STIDGER, D.D. 


Il. Pastoral Work 

A study from the answers of bishops, 
editors and prominent ministers and laymen 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In seventy-five answers from bishops, 
editors, prominent laymen, district super- 
intendents, etc., the second qualification 
was that a man be a good pastor. This 
was a little surprising, because we have the 
idea that in this busy life on wheels, with 
the constantly burdensome social duties of 
American life, people, particularly those in 
cities, would rather the pastor did not make 
too many of the old-fashioned pastoral calls. 

Some of us have felt a good deal of hesi- 
tancy in ringing the door bell of the average 
apartment house in either mid-morning or 
mid-afternoon to call. I knew that I would 
be calling on women or a woman in any 
case; and I never could get the feeling that 
that was the expected thing to do in our 
modern type of living. I had rung so many 
bells and put my ear down to so many little 
dirty nickel pieces, and spoke up two or 
three or four flights to a woman that I got 
into the habit of feeling a bit like an intruder 
when I called at apartment houses, as so 
many of us are compelled to do these days 
in city pastorates. Even the janitors get 
to looking at us suspiciously, or with a 
smirk or a grin or a sneer. 

But these answers convince one that the 
pastoral relationship is more important 
than one thought. It seems that the people 
in the churches of today really ask for 
“Pastors.”? They want preachers who will 
call, and preachers who will ‘‘Shepherd’”’ 
them. I confess to a sort of a conversion 
through reading the earnestness of some of 
the answers of these men to the question- 
naire. 

Remembering Bishop Quayle’s book, ‘‘The 
Pastor-Preacher’”’ we might have known 
if this extremely modern man felt that the 
“Pastor’ had such a place in the city 
ministry that there was something escaping 
some of us. For, after all, most of his great 
ministries were in modern American cities. 

Bishop Locke says: ‘“‘He should particu- 
larize as a pastor.” 

Bishop Nicholson, of Detroit, says, em- 
phasizing as the second qualification of a 
minister, as the second thing that Com- 
mittees from Churches seeking new preach- 
ers demand in their men: 


“He must be a good pastor. I have more 


complaints about men failing to do genuine, 
thorough-going, pastoral work than about 
any other one thing—not mere social calls, 
not a card left under the door to indicate 
that he was there when he thought the 
people would be away from home, but real 
heart to heart religious pastoral calling.” 

Dr. Elwood Rowsey, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Toledo, Ohio, places 
pastoral work as first in a successful minis- 
ter’s life. He says: 

“He should have a passion to help human- 
ity—a sympathetic understanding of human- 
ity, and a willingness to sacrifice with and 
for humanity—even if that means calling, 
calling, calling morning and afternoon and 
night; even if that means losing sleep, and 
getting up by daybreak, visiting broken 
homes, allowing wearied women and men 
to pour out their hearts to him; listening to 
the troubles of young high school students; 
dropping in for a chat frequently with the 
rich business man of your congregation, 
visiting hospitals every day, attending 
funerals personally and not trying to shift 
the responsibility of this last sacred service 
to some subordinate or associate; remember- 
ing that the final unction of the Catholic 
priest and his personal attendance in the 
hour of death is the one firm hold that he 
has on his people; and remembering that’in 
the hour of death people not only have 
great need—I should say: their greatest 
need; but that this is also the supreme hour 
to win their hearts for God and the Church.” 

I cannot refrain from saying that the 
above paragraph from Dr. Elwood Rowsey 
is the most winsome, and challenging, and 
stirring appeal for pastoral visitation that 
I have received, not excepting any reply 
from bishop or preacher or laymen. 

When we remember that the success of 
men like Edward Everette Hale, Bishop 
William A. Quayle, and Phillips Brooks, 
depended largely upon their accessibility 
and their consecration as pastors, perhaps 
we might do well to get back to the “‘Shep- 
herd” relationship to our people; develop- 
ing a new technique perhaps; but remember- 
ing the supreme place that the pastoral 
work has according to these answers. 

Bishop Titus Lowe, in taking up his new 
area in the great Northwest, writes: 

“One of my surprises upon coming into 
the administrative work of the home con- 
ference is to find many of the churches, and 
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many of the larger churches included, 
insisting that they must have men who are 
pastors. One of the best churches in the 
Northwest has sent me a pathetic letter 
begging that I send them a pastor who can 
not only preach, but who has the shepherd- 
heart, who will visit the people and get to 
know them personally. I doubt not from 
your own experience this thing is a very 
real thing to you.” 

One editor, who asks that his name be 
not mentioned, places the pastoral relation- 
ship as the fifth of the five qualifications, 
but says something about it that is worth 
quoting: 

“A Jove for people which includes, of 
course, little children and young people and 
a passion to see them brought to a saving 
knowledge of Christ. This will include all 
forms of Christian service with Christ, the 
personal Saviour, as the goal, reached by 
pastoral work and personal conversation 
and shepherding of the flock.” 

Another—a bishop, writes: 

“The people like a man, demand a man, 
who makes his life one with them, who 
makes their problems his problems, and 
who functions in the relationships of a 
shepherd or pastor with great gladness.” 

A prominent layman, who also asks that 
I do not mention his name, writes me: 


“He must have the human qualities that 
make him a good pastor and enable him to 
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understand folks, to comfort them in their 
sorrows, encourage them in their periods of 
despondency and help them in their need. 
Some of the greatest disappointments that 
I have had in our church, which, as you 
know, is one of the five great churches of 
Methodism, is now and then to get a pastor 
who is a great preacher but who comes 
and stays with us five or six years, and never 
knows his own people by name, who seldom 
darkens the doorways of our homes, and who 
believes, like some English preachers, that 
the ideal of the ministry is to become 
prophets at the sacrifice of intimacy with 
people. They seem to feel that they must 
remain aloof from people in order to protect 
themselves.” 

Judging from the various answers, with- 
out doubt these bishops, editors, prominent 
preachers and laymen consider the second 
requsite of the minister the ‘‘Shepherd- 
soul.’ It was an interesting revelation to 
me when I had segregated these various 
answers in columns, studied them and 
analyzed them, to find that while some 
placed the pastor qualification as third, and 
in one case in fifth place, the average of the 
replies placed it in a strong second. 

This means that pulpit supply committees 
who are looking for a new preacher when 
they go to the editors to talk it over, and 
when they finally go to the bishops to select 
a man, ask as their second qualification that 
he be a good pastor. 


Importance of the Ability to Speak in Public 


Lecture No. 9 
REV. ARTHUR STEVENS PHELPS, D.D. 


Manner and Mannerisms 

Every speech is a lottery. A moment 
before beginning, you know no more as to 
the success of that speech than you know, 
when addressing a golf ball, where it is going 
to land. Yet success or failure is largely 
in the speaker’s hands. He is master of his 
delivery; and on his delivery hangs, in large 
measure, the power of his address. Kate 
Douglass Wiggin, in The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol: “I wish I could get it into your heads 
that it ain’t so much what you say as the 
way you say it.” Delivery is at least only 
second to thought. 

Almost every speaker’s influence is neutral- 
ized to some degree, by meaningless man- 
nerisms that set the hearer’s teeth on edge. 
A young women student told me that 
although she recognized that an auditor 


gets more out of a speech when seated in 
the front rows, yet she had found the per- 
sonality of speakers so annoying that their 
peculiarities distracted her attention. An 
odd habit may cling to a speaker for years 
before he becomes conscious of it. 


“OQ wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion 
What airs in dress and gait was lae’s us, 
And e’en devotion.” 


“There are ridiculous traits in everyone that 
all eyes see but his own.” It might be more 
profitable for a student to collect manner- 
isms than butterflies. He could sometimes 
tabulate three from’ the same man. When 
scientifically spread out and tacked up, 
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they would surpass for variety and color 
any other form of fungi. 


A speaker is always in danger of acquiring 
new ones. With apologies to Bunyan: 

The orator is ever ill at ease: 

When one fault’s gone, another doth him 

seize. 

A mannerism becomes a habit. A speaking 
habit, like a riding-habit, fits close. John 
Billings: ‘Once get a man started down hill, 
and all nature seems greased for the occa- 
sion.”” A famous New England divine has 
the habit of closing his eyes now and then, 
and clasps his hands in a fatuous manner— 
a lady in the congregation calls it the 
‘‘wicker-basket design.’”’? Another would 
hold down his thumb across his palm in 
gesturing, until one longed to pull it out. 
Another, in the West, thrusts his hand in 
his coat a la Napoleon at St. Helena. What 
makes them do it? Sometimes vanity, the 
instinctive “complex” of attracting atten- 
tion to their bodily appearance. Sometimes 
it arises from embarrassment, as a child will 
twist at something; sometimes from too 
great a freedom from embarrassment. The 
speaker wants some use for his hands; and 
so nervously runs them through his hair, 
like Joseph Choate; another pulls his nose, 
or his ears, which are already quite long 
enough; another stands with arms a-kimbo 
like a New York washer woman; another 
plays with something on his desk, or twists 
a button—I have often wondered what 
would happen to his argument if that but- 
ton came off! From an English essay, 
published 1792: 

“We are commonly enough disgusted by 
public speakers lisping and stammering, 
and speaking through the nose, and pro- 
nouncing the letter R through the throat, 
instead of the tongue, and the letter S like 
Th, and screaming above, or croaking 
below all natural pitch of human voice; 
some mumbling, as if they were conjuring 
up spirits; others bawling, as loud as the 
vociferous venders of provisions in London 
streets; some tumbling out the words so 
precipitately, that no ear can catch them; 
others dragging them out so slowly, that it 
is as tedious to listen to them as to count a 
great clock; some have got a habit of 
shrugging up the shoulders; others of see- 
sawing with their bodies, some backward 
and forward, others from side to side; some 
raise their eyebrows at every third word; 
some open their mouths frightfully; others 
keep their teeth so close together, that one 
would think their jaws were set; some 
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shrivel all their features together into the 
middle of their faces; some push out their 
lips, as if they were mocking their audi- 
ence; others hem at every pause; and others 
smack with their lips, and roll their tongue 
about in their mouths, as if they labored 
under a continual thirst. . . . They often 
ramble about with their eyes in a very 
unmeaning and unnatural manner.” 


If one must do something besides what he 
is there to do, let him acquire habits that 
won’t prove so fascinating to his audience. 
Let him take hold, though not in a desperate 
manner, of the corner of his desk. The 
Greeks, who are an impulsive, restless 
nation, have hit upon an ingenious device 
for occupying their hands. When I saw one 
of them in Athens leaning out of a car 
window and fingering a string of beads, I 
thought he was giving undue publicity to 
his rosary, but these are “conversation 
beads,”’ carried purposely as something to 
handle and thus let off his extra Latinism. 

Ask a relative or wise friend what your 
mannerisms are. If he hurts, he hurts to 
heal. ‘‘Depend upon it, if you are sensitive, 
self is very high up.”’ The man that is not 
willing to acknowledge his faults is a coward. 
To acknowledge them, you must first see 
them, and this you can do in this instance 
only through another’s eye. A professional 
critic is not needed: a wife knows more 
about her husband’s platform excellences 
and defects than either he or his professor; 
she sees them oftener and loves him better. 
No man knoweth his own mannerisms. 
he shrinks from criticism, let him go on 
making a fool of himself. Beware of flat- 
tery. Sir Thomas Overbury in Characters: 
“‘A flatterer is the shadow of a fool.’”’ There 
is no future for the speaker that cannot 
take advice. He that being often reproved 
hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be 
destroyed and that without remedy. Don’t 
defend yourself. Your enemies may render 
you a service for which you will never cease 
to be thankful. Your critic is your friend. 
Was it Beecher who said: ‘‘He that does not 
learn from his own mistakes turns the best 
schoolmaster out of his life’’? 

Use your will against your weakness. 
Will finds a way. Facing an obstacle, it 
climbs over it; if it cannot climb over, it 
tunnels under; if it cannot tunnel under, it 
goes around; if it cannot climb over, or 
tunnel under, or go around the obstacle, it 
flies at it, and the obstacle gives way. H. W. 
Mabie: ‘‘Chance is as finally barred out of 

(Continued on page 1092) 
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Vacations for Ministers 


REV. ROBERT C. FRANCIS 


“Where are you men going on your vaca- 
tions this year?” 

“Think I’ll stay home.” 

‘“‘We’re looking for a place at the seashore. 
My kiddies love the water.” 

“Mountains for me.” 

“What are you going to do, Hudson?” 

“Don’t know. That’s why I asked you.” 

“My opinion is that a man who doesn’t 
know what he is going to do on his vacation 
has probably never had a really good one. 
If he had, he’d want to do the same thing 
again and go back to the same place.” 

“My opinion is that few of us ministers 
really know how to take a vacation, the 
right sort of vacation.” 


“Are you intimating that ministers as a 
class lack common sense in this particular?” 

“Perhaps he means we have special 
problems.” 

“T certainly do. The fact is, we ministers 
are about the only creative workers without 
abundant leisure. Writers, artists, com- 
posers, and so forth need a great deal of 
time in which they can do about as they 
please and not feel the pressure of routine 
duties. They have to have it, and they 
get it. But we ministers can seldom get 
away from our churches and our calls and 
our committees for a single day. And if we 
do, it is generally to attend some conven- 
tion where we are more swamped with 
people than at home. Perhaps you are 
surprised to hear yourselves classed with 
writers and artists. But aren’t we creative 
workers as much as they—creative workers 
of the highest order? Workers in human 
nature itself? Our task, as I see it, is funda- 
mentally this: to help men and women re- 
create themselves more and more in the 
image of God.” 

“But what has this to do with vacations?” 

“Why everything in the world. Pro- 
longed creative work such as ours demands 
a reserve of spiritual power. Spiritual 
power comes chiefly, I believe, from periods 
of quiet intaking and refreshment. Spiritual 
refreshment requires leisure, and the only 
honest-to-goodness leisure we get is during 
our vacations.” 

“Not always then.” 

“Just so. Not always then. But that’s 
our fault. It’s very few of us that can’t 
make our vacations yield us large amounts 
of genuine leisure if we have the will.” 


“Tt’s not only the leisure we need, but the 
environment. What good does all the leisure 
in the world do if you can’t get away from a 
mob of people?” 

“All right. You say a minister needs a 
special kind of vacation. Whatisit? Where 
shall he go and what shall he do?” 

“Well, I don’t think we could agree on 
that. Some of us have children and some 
haven’t. Some of us have more money than 
others. Most of us have wives with their 
own ideas of where to go and what to do. 
(Personally, I don’t think I’d take a vaca- 
tion at all unless my wife saw to it that I 
did.)” 

“Same here, and thanks be to her. But 
wives aside for the moment, what are a 
minister’s definite needs for a vacation?” 


“We've already discussed one of them— 
leisure.” 

“T add to that the need of a certain 
amount of solitude. We work with people 
week after week, month after month. We 
need to get away from them for awhile. 
We'll come back all the saner and stronger 
for it.”’ 

“T suppose we take for granted the need 
of nature—the inspiration of all that the 
unspoiled out-of-doors offers, lake and 
ocean and meadow and forest. Most of us 
probably would feel a vacation spent in a 
city was only half a vacation.” 

“How about expense? Enter inexpensive- 
ness as one requirement.” 

“Still another—rest for the minister’s 
wife. She shouldn’t be burdened with the 
same (or greater) household cares that she 
has during the year. Life in the average 
so-called camp is no vacation for her.” 

“We'll all say amen to that.”’ 

“Ts our list complete?” 

“T think we ought to add, opportunity 
for abundant physical exercise. We all 
need more of that.’ 

“Very true. But I’ve never seen the 
opportunity for exercise lacking when the 
will for exercise was present.”’ 

“You misunderstand, Peters. Mr. Harri- 
son doubtless refers to tennis and golf.’ 

“You’re wrong, The exercise I get in 
vacation is farm work. And I know that if 
I spent my vacations where I’ve known some 
ministers to spend theirs, I might get plenty 
of exercise, but the chances are I wouldn’t. 
I believe that for most of us a farm is the 
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ideal summer location, especially if we have 
children. First of all, the expense is low. 
The kids can wear theirold clothes—andsocan 
their parents for that matter. Board and 
room are pretty certain to be less than at a 
regular boarding house. At the farm we go 
to—this will be our fourth summer—I can 
do just about as I please. So can my wife. 
I have great fun helping with the farming, 
haying in particular; but I don’t have to do 
anything. Best of all, there are no idle 
summer folk (except ourselves) nearby to 
inveigle us into excursions and fussy parties. 
As for the kids, they don’t have to be enter- 
tained. There is plenty of fun on a farm for 
any normal boy or girl. And plenty to learn, 
too, for a city child. I’m glad my young- 
sters are learning something about garden- 
ing and haying and animals and other 
phases of farm life. To be sure, we’re not 
near the seashore or high mountains. But 
we have a river nearby and a fine lake not 
far away. And for farming country you 
couldn’t find a more beautiful spot any- 
where else.” 

“T like your idea, Harrison. After all, 
children are easily satisfied, much more so 
than we are apt to think. And we older 
folk want freedom and rest and good food 
more than anything else.” 

“T can see, too, how on a farm one might 
more easily escape from one’s family for 
part of the day, and go off by oneself for 
quiet thought or study.” 

“Do you know, men, while I have been 
listening to this conversation I have been 
impressed with the sheer carelessness with 
which we plan, or fail to plan, for our- vaca- 
tions? We can’t begin to get the most from 
our summers until we take the whole 
matter more seriously, and do some hard 
thinking. It might take a good deal of 
searching to find just the right place for my 
family, say, or yours. As it is, we leave the 
choice largely to chance.” 

“But we haven’t considered one problem 
at all. After we have found the right place 
and have our precious leisure, what are we 
to do with it? What is going to give us 
adequate spiritual refreshment for the new 
year’s work?” 

“‘What do you say, Mr. Freeman?” 

“T didn’t mean to give the impression 
that I thought spiritual refreshment, as we 
are calling it, was something apart from 
other needs. It seems to me largely de- 
pendent on physical vigor and mental 
stimulation. In other words, if a minister 
takes a good, all-round vacation, lives an 
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ideally healthy, well-balanced life, and 
secures plenty of time to himself for reading 
and reflection—he will get all the refresh- 
ment and inspiration he needs for going 
back to his work. The danger is that one 
will get into a situation where something— 
either too many people, or too heavy house- 
hold cares, or too great expense, or some- 
thing—will hamper him from leading a free, 
leisurely life. That is why I think it so 
important to get the right environment, 
and to keep trying for it until it is found.” 

“After all, isn’t one of the chief joys of 
vacation the assurance that you don’t have 
to follow any prescribed regime? I agree 
with Freeman that the principal thing is to 
find the right place. Then your chief cares 
will be looked after—family needs, expense, 
safety of children, etc. And as for building 
up morale for the return to work, that al- 
most comes of itself when you are sur- 
rounded with quietness and leisure and 
beauty.” 

“You think study is not important?” 

“Most of us would want to do some 
serious reading, I suppose. But I don’t 
think study comes first. We get plenty of 
that throughout the year.” 

“T don’t. Most of my regular study is 
religious in nature. During vacation I take 
a rest from all ministerial types of books, 
and have a glorious time with worth-while 
literature of other kinds. There are always 
several recent books I am saving up for 
summer reading; biography often, some- 
times good fiction or travel, once in a while 
a book of philosophy. And always there 
are my old friends among the classics. 
I have reread Thoreau’s ‘“‘Walden” every 
summer for nine years, and look forward 
to reading it again this year.” 

“Well, I think that’s great. But I want 
to know what you men think about going 
to summer conferences?” 

“T never do.” 

“Tt’s all right, I say, if they are something 
you really feel the need of. I have gone and 
been glad I went. I’ve also stayed away, 
and been glad I did.” 

“Men, I have yet to attend a conference 
of any sort or degree of excellence that is in 
itself a satisfactory form of vacation. 
They’re helpful, I grant. But they don’t 
supply what a minister most needs on his 
vacation.” 

“Well, few of them last more than a week, 
and most of us have at least a month. In 
my opinion a worse offense is supplying 

(Continued on page 1100) 


EDITORIAL 


Whither Away P 


E, was a confessed pirate, the commander of the world war commerce raider, Sea 
H Adler. He sank 14 allied ships, ran the triple blockade during a hurricane at 

midnight in a sailing ship. He took hundreds of prisoners on the high seas during 
the war. He is one of the most romantic figures the war presented. His adventures out- 
thrill the wildest dreams of fiction. Yet today he is an honorary citizen of San Francisco, 
honorary member of twenty-three American civic organizations, including one American 
Legion. He has twenty-seven decorations from his own and other countries. When Count 
Von Luckner spoke to Rotary a day or so back, he described some of the greatest thrills 
and greatest disappointments in his unusual life. 


As a boy, in Germany, the name and activity of one Buffalo Bill, of Denver, U.S.A., 
thrilled him and stirred his imagination to the extent that rather than enter the army as his 
father wished, he ran away from home and as “kitchen” help in the galley of a ship, found 
himself in Australia instead of America, where the idol of his boy heart lived. Evenually 
he shipped again, in the most menial position and after weeks of sailing finally reached 
San Francisco. He laughed a deep gutteral laugh as he recalled how he ran down the rough 
gang-plank and asked the first man he met to direct him to the home of Buffalo Bill. 


It was a shock to learn that Buffalo Bill lived in Denver, almost a thousand miles as the 
crow flies. Nothing daunted, the youthful tramp set out, afoot, and tramped the ties for 
days and days and finally reached Denver. At last the object of his search was about 
to be realized. 

Count Von Luckner told how his heart thrilled, after all these years of search and 
hardship, to be now standing before the door of the home of the one man he sought in all 
the world. All needed now was a knock at the door and he would finally realize his greatest 
ambition. 

He knocked. ‘The door opened. A servant appeared and asked the youth’s errand. 
Von Luckner said he had come to meet Buffalo Bill. He was informed by the servant that 
just at that moment Buffalo Bill was touring Europe with his circus and was dated to be in 
Breslau on that day. Breslau was the Count’s home, from which he had travelled thousands 
of miles, to find Buffalo Bill. 


This was the outstanding disappointment in his life, and there have been many. The 
outstanding disappointment in the lives of many of us will be similat in that we are travel- 
ing far and wide in our misguided search for salvation, when if we but realized it, salvation 
may be found near at hand. All we need is to accept it where we are, in our own home 


town. Qn. 


Go Lightly 


ENNEPIN AVENUE was about as far west as my youthful, roving feet had ever 
H dared stray, yet when the band turned and passed farther west and I heard the 

hawkers of the side-show, with raucous voice, calling their wares, that same spirit 
of adventure which pushed Columbus out upon an unknown sea led me on and with a 
long line of city newsies, for this was “Newsies Day,” I followed the band. Like one of the 
many little rats we were, I was lured by a uniform group of Pied Pipers rather than an 
individual one. 


Everything was free. The Elks, in annual carnival assembled in the Flour City, ap- 
peared to me to be most gracious and generous hosts. Never will I forget the fearless one 
who looped the loop on a bicycle. Never will the pure white diving horse and rider be less 
vivid in memory than in reality. Noisy, blatant bands everywhere and I always did and 
still do love a band in action, noisy action. The wild man from far-off Borneo, the armless 
wonder who wrote my name on a card with a pen held in his toes; the fire eaters and sword- 
swallowers and then the animals! 
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I couldn’t have been ten at the time. I was farther away from home, alone, than ever 
before. The errand upon which father had sent me didn’t bother me much, at least during 
the viewing of such marvels as I had never dreamed. Later it did, but that is a story, the 
painful telling of which it were wise to forego. Nothing bothered me at the time. I was a 
preacher’s son, getting something for nothing. Of what and why should I have had any 
concern, to spoil the novel experience. 


I do recall though a feeling of juvenile abhorance, if it may be called such, when a much 
powdered and painted lady and rather hard-looking man were ushered, with two others 
and a minister, into the cage of roaring lions and there in that essence of bedlam I heard the 
marriage service read by the preacher. It is rather hard to record my kid reactions. ‘That 
service in my mind was rather closely and definitely connected with the quiet dignity of a 
church chancel. Yet here I heard it accompanied by the roar of lions and the rough com- 
ment of the onlookers and something within my tiny soul rebelled. 


From then on I was conscious of guilt in being one of the spectators. That errand I was 
supposed to be doing for father bothered me overly much. When I took myself away, 
tired, dusty and troubled, I was not at all sure I had had such a good time, even though it 
cost me nothing. 


My reception, late that evening, while the family was gathered about the evening table, 
wondering what was detaining me, is one quite painful to recall. In due course, however, 
my penance was paid in full. I do recall, however, that on the following morning father, 
with the morning paper in his hand, commented to mother upon that same marriage I had 
witnessed and the type of pastor who would place himself and his cause in such a position. 


From that day to this, I have never seen nor heard the name “Go Light/y” without that 
vision springing up from a distant boyhood. Hence, when I read in last evening’s paper 
under the caption, “Preaches His Own Funeral Sermon” that “Go Lightly” Morrill (G. L.), 
had prepared his own funeral sermon on a Victrola record prior to his death and that it had 
been used at his funeral, I was taken back. It is evident that “Go Lightly” came to the 
end of the road in like manner as he had travelled it and I am wondering, as I write, if some 
of us don’t preach our own funeral sermons, years before we pass on, from the stage of a 


theater, a cage of lions or the basket of a balloon, Qua 


The World’s Worst Salesman 


HAVE known Harry for years and always loved the big, jovial, easy-going chap that 
I he is. Some time back Harry found himself, ‘‘on the end of a limb” as he says, where, 

if a program of pruning were put on by the institution in which he labored and laughed, 
he would be one of the first ripe ones to be cut off. Hence he entered a field of work entirely 
new to him, and is finding himself as well as it, not half bad. 


I was walking to dinner with him the other evening when, taking off his light gray 
fedora with a mock-graceful sweep, he said, “J.M., I am the world’s poorest salesman. I 
went in to sell Bedel a policy and he sold me a hat.” He laughed. 


There is many a pastor who goes out to sell that commodity of salvation which is his 
to sell and comes back to his study knowing that he has been sold a proposition of lesser 
value, that instead of his being the salesman, he has been placed in the position of the 
patron. 

There is one law, outstanding in its importance in the science of salesmanship. Of 
course, the salesman must first of all be so/d on his own product, before he can conscien- 
ciously attempt to sell it to others, but the law to which I refer is in effect that a salesman 
who is a salesman cannot be side-tracked from his original purpose by having pretty hats 
dangled before his eyes. Paul put it tersely when he said, “This one thing I do.” Whether 
you are selling insurance or salvation for man’s soul, to use a verb I care little for in this 
connection, let your main purpose be “This one thing I do” and the rest will care for itself. 


Oey 
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Light in the Dark 


M SHE little companion and I had saddled our mountain horses, slipped the high-powered 
rifles into saddle scabbards which hung diagonally from the saddle-horns down under 
the stirrup-straps, slung our camera straps over our shoulders and single file along 

mountain trails, followed Lee, our quiet guide, mile after mile through mountain grandeur 

of the West. 

This trip indicated our glad acceptance of an invitation from a bear hunter, located at 
the ranch some eight or so miles down the valley, to be in on what he anticipated would 
furnish us some unusual action for our movie cameras. In other words, he had baited a 
bear trap, back over the crest of Old Lightning. He had already taken one huge Silver Tip 
and had seen other tracks leading toward the bait. It was quite certain, in the estimation 
of this one who knew bears, that another would be in the trap. He therefore thought we 
might like to be there to record with our cameras, the uneven struggle which would eventuate 
in another grizzly rug for the ranch. 

The trip down to the ranch which followed and which carried us over precipitous trails, 
winding in and out and incidently up, often nearly straight up, in fact so straight up that the 
lady’s horse finally sat down to rest, is a story in itself. 

How the big four-footed beast had circled around the trap, even coming close to it, but 
never quite touching it: how the horses struggled to be free when the unmistakable odor 
of bear reached their nostrils; how we returned to the ranch without our pictures are also 
stories in themselves. 

When we reached the ranch it was nearly dark. Lee, our guide, who was regularly 
employed at the ranch, found his services needed in rounding up a huge band of horses, so 
suggested that the two of us hit the trail alone, and added, “‘I’ll follow shortly.” 


We were tired when we started. So were the horses. Twenty-five miles would have 
probably failed to cover the distance we had already traveled since leaving camp, and 
twenty-five miles of mountain trail leading through seemingly endless tangles of down 
timber and over soft, uncertain footing most of the way, means much more to one who has 
covered it than to those who have not. Camp lay eight or so miles up the rough valley. 
The sun was down. Evening chill already began to cut through our heavy wool clothing. 
Knees ached where they crooked over loose-slung rifles. Shoulders ached where five-pound 
cameras hung from straps and bobbed determinedly when the horses livened their pace. 
Snow had covered the trail. After what seemed to have been hours of traveling, most of it 
in total darkness, and mountains can be dark, we came to the old fire-destroyed lumber 
camp, not half of the way to the camp. 


We could not see the ground under the horses’ hoofs. All we could do, was to keep 
tight rein, against a possible stumble of the horses, and let them pick their way along, un- 
directed by us. Through deep woods we went. Along the face of steep hillsides, winding 
through endless sage-brush flats, our horses found their way. There were places, through 
which we had gone on the down trip, where our hearts were in our mouths, where a mis- 
step would have meant—well we didn’t like to think of that. There were places where the 
trail lay along insecure banks of rapid mountain streams. There were places, windswept, 
where wetted clay sent the horses, unshod, scrambling for footing. Yet through all this, 
our horses carried us safely in the dark. In fact we didn’t know when we reached and passed 
them safely. In the dark the safe trail and the dangerous looked alike. 


Two hours or more passed. Going was slow and tedious. It is an odd sensation, for one 
not used to horses, to allow them to pick their way, unguided. We just sat and waited. 
Finally, we made out the dim outline of an old, rotting cabin of a prospector of days well 
back and knew that we were at the foot of the valley, at the upper end of which lay camp. 
Sure enough, there in the inky-blackness before us, like the twinkle of a distant star, we 
made out the camp light. Miles were yet to be covered. Not the easiest part of the ride 
lay yet before us. 
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Down that valley, from the high crest of Shedhorn mountain, rushed a freezing blast 
which chilled us to the marrow, and which had to be faced the rest of the way. I never 
saw a more cheerful sight, a more encouraging light in my life than that little pin-prick in 
the dark, away off there through the blackness. 


We pulled our woolen caps closer and our collars higher. I have an idea that if we had 
not done so before, along about there we pulled our thumbs out of their fleece-lined covering 
and nursed them in a nest of cold-clinched fingers. 


The horses must have seen the light too, for now and again they would break into a trot, 
not to any particular comfort of two stiff, aching bodies astride them. 


Eventually, the other horses, hobbled for the night in camp, heard us and whinnied, 
gloriously, it sounded to me. The rest of the party, from Charlie, the cook, to Bennie, the 
outfitter, piled out of the cook tent and helped us from the saddles into which we had been 
quite effectively warped and molded by the cold. It was good to be home and if I recall, 
we didn’t stop to wash but edged stiffly into our seats at a heaping board and delighted in 


the feast which waited. 


For mile after mile, as I sat in my snow-packed saddle, on a nervous, fidgety horse, those 
old lines of Bryant, some long-forgotten, high school teacher made me memorize, years ago, 


kept passing through my mind: 


“He who from zone to zone 
Guides thy boundless flight 
On the long way I must go alone 


Will lead my steps aright.” 
and I hoped He’d do the same for my horse. 


MQ 


Preachers and Preaching 


GEORGE HERBERT MORRISON 


Dr. Morrison is in almost every respect the 
perfect antithesis of the popular pulpit orator of 
tradition. All through his sermon he gives the 
impression of an easy, effortless style, He does 
not strive nor cry, and his voice is never raised 
above the most natural conversational tone. It is 
surprising, when one comes to think of it, how 
much may be done with a voice such as his. It is 
a voice that would never pass the standard of the 
teacher of elocution; it is neither strong, resonant 
nor flexible. The listener may be disappointed 
when he hears it first, but before he is aware he is 
captivated, and he finds that the soft, sympathetic 
voice has “somehow penetrated along the chan- 
nels of his being and touched some slumbering 
chord in his heart. For it is a voice that has in it 
the tones of home and of one’s mother and of old 
associations with God.” It has often a haunting 
power in its gentle notes, but it is certainly not the 
kind of voice commonly associated with crowded 
congregations. Yet it seems almost ideally suited 
to Dr. Morrison’s type of preaching. He does not 
seek to impress his hearers by force or vigor; he 
has no gestures save the occasional upraising of a 
hand; the power he exercises is that of a quiet, 
persuasive charm. No preacher of our day is so 
great a master of the wooing note.—Alezander 
Gammie in George H. Morrison, His Life and Work. 


HOW TO SUCCEED AS A MINISTER 
OF THE GOSPEL 


Be a man given to much prayer, for you can not 
get along without fellowship with God. 

Be a good, clean, moral man; let your light shine. 

Be a conscientious, plain gospel preacher, for 
your principal business is to preach Christ. 

Be a busy, loving, considerate pastor, for the 
sheep like to have the shepherd look after them. 

Be economical and live within your means; pay 
as you go, and if you cannot pay do not go. 

Speak confidentially to new members of your 
church, tell them nothing you would not have 
repeated. 

Be pleasant to friend and foe. No matter how 
you may be treated take revenge on no one, it is a 
waste of time. 

Lift your head with God. Go ahead as though 
everything is coming your way.—D. E. Long. 


MINISTERS I HAVE KNOWN 

Now and again 

with something akin to pain 

a minister I have known 

of whom it could be said 

that he was ‘stalled in’ in his church rather 
than installed. 

That is to say he believed in a safe berth rather 
than in preaching the new birth. 
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On the other hand, I have met others who were 
so intent upon the task of ‘‘living just like Jesus’ 
that they ceased to be Christ-like. I have known 
some preachers who pounded their hearers so 
much that they had no time left to propound the 
truth as it is in Christ Jesus. 


These are they who think that raising a rumpus 
is the same as furthering religion. 

I have known others who were adepts at creating 
a sensation, but only amateurs in developing 
spirituality. 

There are those also whom I have known who 
could never become the ministers of big churches, 
yet made themselves ministers of great churches. 

These were they who rememberd that Christian 
principles were as important in church politics as 
in secular politics; who remembered in all their 
preaching that its chief end was to motivate an 
aspiration rather than merely to present an argu- 
ment. These are they who are augumentative 
preachers rather than argumentative preachers. 

I have met those preachers also whose reputa- 
tion for living by faith in Christ was seriously 
damaged by living too much on credit at the 
grocer’s. 

Others I have known who signed away their 
loyalties in securing a high-powered limousine. 
Rev. Fred Smith. 
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SO PREACH THAT— 

So preach that your people, in their praying, will 
realize that God is more than a press-button 
God. 

So preach that your people will recognize that 
Christianity is more than a truth to be under- 
stood; it is a tranquility to be achieved. 

So preach that your people will know the difference 
between tying their ecclesiastical shoe-strings 
and saving the world from going down to ruin. 

So preach that your people will know the difference 
between wearing a cross and bearing a cross. 

So preach that your people will know the differ- 
ence between believing in a crucifix and beliey- 
ing in a crucifixion. 

So preach that your people will not only talk 
about Christianity but will also walk according 
to it. 

So preach that your people will be Christian 
towards the world rather than merely compli- 
mentary towards you. 

So preach that your people will consecrate them- 
selves to the ideals you preach rather than 
merely talk about the ideas you have. 

So preach that your people will know you as a 
fisher of men. I have known preachers who 
might well have been called fishers of minnows. 
Rev. Fred Smith. 


Methods of Church Work 


Parish and Pastoral Plans 
Matins and Vesper Services 
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CHILDREN 


He, who has children, 

Has other selves; 

Tiny, fragile selves 

Built of his bones, 

His flesh, 

His pride, 

His dreams; 

Selves 

That link him to the beginnings, 

That fetter him to the silence 

Beyond the end.—Ethel Romig Fuller, in 
The Christian Century. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ DAY 


Plans were made for a Boys’ and Girls’ Day at 
The First Presbyterian Church, Chicago Heights, 
of which the Rev. Harold Francis Branch is pastor. 
At the morning service the boys of the Glenwood 
Manual Training School were guests at both 
Sunday School and church. The boy Scouts 
ushered at this service. At the evening service, 
the girls of the newly-organized Girl Scout club 
were guests and ushers. 


Music for Choir and Organ 
For Your Printed Bulletin 


Advertising the Church 
What the Readers Say 


CHILDREN’S DAY FANTASY 


Prelude—Mendelssohn’s ‘Spring Song’’—Piano 
and Violin Accompaniment. 

Opening Hymn—Selected. 

Responsive Reading 

Prayer—Minister. 

Hymn—Selected. 

Recitation—‘‘My Welcome.”’ 

Recitation. 

Song. 

Recitation—‘“The Father’s Garden.” 

Pageant Presented by the Children—‘‘Gretchen’s 
Wondrous Adventures.” 

Announcement and Offering for the Support of 
the Student Loan Fund. 
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‘Closing Song—Selected. 
Benediction. 
—West Hill Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Burlington, Ia. Rev. Nels Pearson, Pastor. 


CHILDREN’S DAY PROGRAM 
Opening Chorus—Officers and Teachers of the 
Sunday School. 

Welcome Address. 
Solo—‘‘Evening Prayer.”’ 
Recitation. 
Solo—‘‘Swing Song.” 
Awakening of the Birds— 

Song—Junior Boys. 

Birds—Primary Girls. 


God’s Flowerland 
Hope—Junior Student 
Daisies—Junior Girls. 
Truth—Primary Tot. ° 
Violets—Primary Girls. 
Love—Tiny Tot. 
Roses—Intermediates, Beginners. 
Joy—Junior Student. 
Daffodils—Junior Girls. 
Summer—lIntermediate Student. 
Butterflies—Intermediates. 
Angel of the Flowers—Intermediate Student. 
Lilies—Intermediates. 
Chimes. 
Children’s Day—Primary Tot. 
Pansies—Primary Girls. 
Heavenly Angels—Duet. 
Orphan Girl—Sunday School Student. 
Grand Assembly.— 
—Olivet Presbyterian Church, Evansville, Ind. 


GRADUATION 


This Church extends its heartiest congratula- 
tions and best wishes to the Graduating Class and 
to those who enter high school next fall. We also 
express our appreciation of the work of the Faculty, 
School Board, and those whose interest made 
possible the prizes given for best work and spirit. 
The contribution made by the speaker left an 
impression that cannot easily be erased from our 
hearts and minds.—From the Bulletin of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Union Springs, New York. 


GRADUATES 


Dr. F. F. Brown, pastor of The First Baptist 
Church, Knoxville, Tennessee, dedicated the 
Church Bulletin for the week of Commencement 
to the graduates of the local high school as follows: 

To The 
KNOX COUNTY CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
We Dedicate 
This Number of Our Church Bulletin 


PASTOR AND CONGREGATION 
Extend Heartiest Congratulations 
And Gladly Welcome 
FACULTY, STUDENTS AND PATRONS 
To The 
COMMENCEMENT SERVICE TONIGHT 
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Now the God of peace, that brought again from 
the dead our Lord Jesus, that great shepherd of 
the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting 
covenant, make you perfect in every good work to 
do His will, working in you that which is well 
pleasing in His sight, through Jesus Christ; to 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. (Heb 
13:20-21.) 

On the first inside page of the bulletin appears a 
picture of Commencement Drill. On the next 
page are all the names of the faculty under depart- 
ment headings, followed by the names of the 
graduating class. The last page has announce- 
ments of the week’s activities. 


ANNIVERSARY AND CHILDREN’S DAY 


To commemorate the 106th anniversary of the 
organization of the Sunday School in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
Rev. J. Lowry Fendrich, Jr., pastor, conducted 
this special service in which the children and 
officers of the Sunday School had an important 
part. 

Morning Service, 10:30 O’clock 
Organ Prelude 
Processional ‘‘Marche Pontificale’’ Gounod 
Sunday School Orchestra and Organ 
Invocation and The Lord’s Prayer. 
Responsive Reading No. 1. 
Baptism of Infants. 
Baptismal Hymn No. 662. 


Exercises By Beginners’ Department 


No. 1 A Welcome 

No. 2 The Sunday School Flag 
(Seven Sunday School Scholars) 

No. 3 A Garden 


The Gardner (One Little Girl) 
Chain Bearers (Six Sunday School Scholars) 
Gate Keepers (Two Sunday School Scholars) 
Flowers (Six Sunday School Scholars) 
Sunbeam (One Little Girl) 

Little Sunbeams (Two Little Girls) 
Anthem—‘‘Praise the Lord’”’ 


Primary Department Exercises 
In Commemoration of the 150th Anniversary 
of the Adoption of Our Flag 
Reading of President’s Proclamation. 
“The Flag Makers” 


Harker 


March 
No. 640—‘‘America” (Congregation Standing). 
The Standard Bearer 
Red Stripes (Three Little Tots) 
White Stripes (Three Little Tots) 
Blue Stripes (Three Little Tots) 
Stars (Three Little Tots) 
Children’s Day—Recitation. 
Soldier—Recitation. 
Sailor—Recitation. 
Hymn No. 646—‘“‘America the Beautiful’ (Tune, 
“Materna”) (Congregation Standing) 
Address—“‘The Importance of Trifles’’—Pastor. 
Prayer 
Offertory—‘‘W oodland Chimes” 
HF Wakefield Smith 
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Sunday School Orchestra 
Recognition and Rewards. 
Hymn No. 414 (Congregation Standing) 
Benediction. 
Postlude—‘“‘The Pilgrim”’ Oley Speaks 
Sunday School Orchestra and Organ 


MOTHERS AND DADS 


For four years the Oak Lane Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., has been holding an 
annual ‘‘Mothers’ and Dads’ Service.”” It has been 
a great success each year. It seems to appeal 
greatly to mothers and fathers and they are glad 
to attend. The young people take charge of the 
exercises, though the pastor is always asked to 
give an address. Sometimes some of the parents 
are asked tospeak. The church has three Christian 
Endeavor societies, Junior, Intermediate, Senior. 
They unite in the service, which is held in the 
main Sunday School room. Of course, the church 
is also a good place to hold it, and it could be 
made either a week-night or Sunday service. At 
the last service one of the young men took as his 
subject “The Foursquare Man.” His text was 
Luke 2:52. He drew a square on the blackboard 
and named the sides: Body, Mind, Social Life, and 
Spirit. Three young men spoke of man’s develop- 
ment physically, intellectually, and spiritually, 
and one of the young ladies spoke of man’s social 
development. The service is a splendid success. 


FATHER’S DAY 


The First Baptist Church of Pond Creek, 
Oklahoma, reports a Father’s Day Service. It was 
advertised in the church bulletin as follows: 
“God’s harvest is ripe! Are you laboring for Him?” 

HARVESTERS! 
FATHER’S DAY SERVICE 
FOR YOU 
SPECIAL MUSIC 
SERMON ON “FATHER” 
TIME: 11:00 A.M. 
FATHER’S LOVE WAS EXPRESSED 
IN ACTS FOR US 
OUR INVITATION 
IF YOU LIKE | 
Broad Smiles 
Warm Handshakes 
A Pleasant Word and Gospel 
Messages, 
You Will Enjoy Attending 
THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
Walter Benton Cummings, Pastor 

We are to have a special Father’s Day service. 
Every member of the family will enjoy it. Let us 
give honor to whom honor is due. Come early if 
you want a back seat. 


A FATHER AND SON BANQUET 
is being planned for Friday evening, under the 
sponsorship of the Men’s Bible Class. It is the 
hope of the church that we may have a Mother 
and Daughter banquet later, under the auspices 
of one of the women’s organizations to which as 
special guests would be invited the Girl Scouts 
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and their mothers.—From the Bulletin of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago Heights. 


THE MEN’S CLASS 

After an extended study of the life of Paul in 
connection with their regular work in the Sunday 
School, the superintendent asked the Brotherhood 
Class at Sandy Creek Methodist Episcopal Church, 
N. Y., to review the lesson before the entire Adult 
Department of the school. Topics were assigned 
to four members which comprehensively covered 
the lessons, and each man was given eight minutes. 
These four subjects were as follows: ‘“‘The Provi- 
dential Preparation of Paul for His Lifework;” 
“Conversion and Religious Experience of Paul;’ 
“‘Paul’s Travels and Hardships”; ‘“The Completed 
Task.’”’ The last topic was based on the lesson for 
the day, 2 Timothy, 4:6-18. 

The men to whom the topics were assigned were 
selected with a view to their adaptability. For 
instance, number three was given to a young 
marine who saw service during the World War. 
The session was full of sustained interest, and 
brought together an unusually large company 
despite unfavorable weather. And, incidentally, 
it wasn’t a bad thing for the Brotherhood Class.— 
W. J. Hart, D.D., Sandy Creek, N. Y. 


THE MEN’S BIBLE CLASS 
The Men’s Bible Class of Lakeview Presbyterian 
Church, Paterson, New Jersey, used a card of 
invitation to enlist members for the class. On the 
reverse side we find the following: 
Ten Commandments of Christian Service 
1. Thou shalt do Christ’s work as He did it. 
2. Thou shalt confess thy Salvation. 
38. Thou shalt have an Evangelistic Spirit. 
4. Thou shalt do the supreme business of life— 
save souls. 
5. Thou shalt keep a record of the souls thou 
knowest. ~ 
6. Thou shalt get others interested in them also. 
7. Thou shalt not forget to pray daily. 
8. Thou shalt use God’s Word in thy work. 
9. Thou shalt lead a consistent Christian life. 
0. Thou shalt let the Holy Spirit guide thee in all 
things. 
MEN’S DAY PROGRAM 
MOTHER’S DAY PROGRAM 
Rev. Willibald S. Argow, pastor of Central 
Baptist Church, Erie, Pennsylvania, sends the 
following programs: 
Men’s Day Program 
Prelude: Festival March, A Foote Fago 
Hymn: “The Church in the Wildwood’’—Congre- 
gation 
Violin Quartette: Andante Religioso-Largo 
New World Symphony 
Hymn: ‘Faith of Our Fathers’’—Congregation 
Scripture Reading—Selection 244 
Male Quartet: “Evening Song’ 
Prayer 
Announcements, Offering, Offertory-Souvenir 
J.C. Ames 
Parks 
Bach-Gounod 


Parks 


Male Quartet: “Just As God Leads” 
Violin Solo: Ave Maria 
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Sermon: Wanted—A MAN!—The Pastor 
Benediction 
A Young Man’s Prayer 
God make me a Man— 
Give me the strength to stand for right 
When other folks have left the fight. 
Give me the courage of the man 
Who knows that if he wills he can. 
Teach me to see in every face 
The Good, the Kind, and not the base. 
Make me sincere in word and deed, 
Blot out from me all sham and greed. 
Help me to guard my troubled soul 
By constant, active self control. 
Clean up my thoughts, my speech, my play 
And keep me pure from day to day. 
Oh God, make of me a man! 
—Harlan G. Metcalf. 
* * * 
Mother’s Day Program 
Dedicated to My Mother, The Mother of My Girls, 
All Mothers Present 
Prelude: Largo “New World Symphony” Dvorak 
Hymn 54—Congregation 
Hymn 148 
Hymn: “Faith of Our Mothers’—Choir and 
Congregation 
Scripture Reading 


Choir: “The God of Abraham Praise’’ Buck 

Prayer 

Announcements, Offering, Offertory: Abend- 
lied Schumann 

Solo: “Little Mother of Mine’’ Burleigh 


Sermon: The Influence of Mother—Pastor 
Distribution of White Carnations by Young Men’s 
Baraca Class 
Benediction 
Mother 
“Tt is the dearest name 
That mortal lips have spoken— 
Glad symbol of a 
Love so strong it never can be broken. 
The name that’s first upon our lips 
The last we murmur too— 
God keep us worthy of the love 
Mother we’ve had from you.” 


NEW MEMBERS 


A church in New York making a concerted effort 
to win new members, used the present members 
as a force of persuasion, inclosed a list of prospects 
with a card of the following form. The idea can 
be used to promote any ingathering. 


A concerted effort is being made to bring new 
members into our church at the February Com- 
munion. Many are taking part in it. Your 
cooperation is earnestly desired. 

Will you call at your earliest convenience upon 
the persons named on the enclosed slips and use 
your best endeavor to persuade them to take their 
stand as Christians and unite with the church? 

All they need do is to see one of the pastors. 
The Communion comes on . Please report 
promptly to the Pastor, in person or by mail. 
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SERVICE FOR CAR OWNERS 

The First Presbyterian Church of Mason City, 
Iowa, Rev. C. E. Kearns, pastor, conducted a 
special service for automobile owners. Every car 
owner was asked to drive his machine, notifying 
the pastor beforehand how many guests he could 
accommodate. Following the morning service at 
the church, the sermon being on “Christ Our 
Pacemaker,”’ a procession of thirty machines left 
for a basket dinner and a vesper service at a little 
church forty-five miles distant. A special program 
was given of music, readings and brief talks on 
“The Church of My Childhood.” 

Another service this church held was a “Student- 
Back-Home-Recognition-Welcome”’ in honor of 
the students home from college and schools for 
vacation. 

* * * 

Rev. Jay F. Davenport, pastor of Bethany 
Union Presbyterian: Church, Rockford, Illinois, 
reports their ‘‘Automobile Sunday” was a success. 
The attendance at the morning service was 
doubled and the evening service showed an 
increase. With few exceptions the attendance 
was made up of people of the church membership. 
No effort was made to attract strangers. 

A Detour card was sent to people owning cars. 
At the top of the card was sketched a large 
detour sign. Under it was printed: 

“Like the mysterious City of Detour, to which 
the signs always point but which is never reached, 
the church is a place to which many intend to go, 
but where they never arrive!) DRIVE YOUR 
CAR TO CHURCH SUNDAY. Bethany Union 
Church.” 

Beside the Detour card there were two advance 
notices in the church calendar. One stated that the 
next Sunday was to be ‘‘Automobile Sunday” and 
that each one was expected to bring his car filled 
with guests to service. 

At the bottom of the calendar was a sketch of 
an auto on the way to church. Beside it was 
printed: “Does your auto know the way to 
church! Try it out next Sunday and see.’ 


THE USHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

We have many requests for suggestions and 
helps for ushers. Pastors of The Expositor family 
seek suggestions they may hand, without seeming 
to dictate, to the chairman of the ushers or to 
individuals. The following by an usher is admir- 
able for such use. It is by Harry Pringle Ford, 
an usher and observer of ushers, being condensed 
from an account in The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“T am in a position to hear much of the doings 
in our churches—of things which are ‘of good 
report’ and now and then of things which are 
otherwise. 

“Many among my non-church-going callers 
give as their reason for not attending’ church the 
fact that when they do go occasionally they 
receive no friendly welcome, no cordial greeting, 
and no invitation to return. They walk into the 
church, they say, and after the service walk out 
neglected by all—save the man with the colléction 
plate. Doubtless there is some ground for this 
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complaint, but all too frequently the fault is with 
the visitors themselves. Almost invariably they 
take a back seat and leave the church immediately 
after the benediction, before the really friendly 
people have an opportunity to greet them. Again 
and again we have known this to be true. 


One of the very best ways to overcome this 
unfortunate condition is to have among the 
organizations of the church an active, sympa- 
thetic ushers’ association, even though it is com- 
posed of only a small membership. Among the 
most important duties of such a body are the 
following: to welcome strangers; to seat them 
comfortably; to provide them with hymn books; 
to introduce them, when possible, to the pastor 
and church members; and to give them a friendly 
good-bye, with a kindly invitation to return. 

In some respects, the courteous usher at the 
door of the church is quite as important as the 
minister in the pulpit, for he has the advantage of 
the personal touch which is frequently denied the 
preacher. A gracious welcome and a kindly 
attention mean much to strangers, and often 
result in increasing church attendance and in 
winning souls to Christ. 

In one of our large city churches the ushers are 
guided by the following rules: 

1. Be at church at least ten minutes before the 
hour of service. 

2. Have a kindly welcome for all who come. 

3. Fill the front seats first. 

4. Politely request early-comers not to occupy 
the end of the pew nearest the aisle. 

5. Know how many persons a pew will seat, and 
see that it is filled when the church is likely to be 
crowded. 

6. So far as possible, give strangers desirable 
seats, and see that they are supplied with hymn 
books and orders of service. (Hebrews 13:2.) 

7. The head usher should have general super- 
vision over his helpers and see to it that they are 
properly performing their tasks. 

8. No one should be seated during prayers or 
the rendering of special music. 

9. Be sure that the church is properly venti- 
lated. Should it be necessary to open winows, do 
so during the singing. 

10. Be quiet and reverent in your work, and 
never overlook the dignity and delicacy of your 
position. Be courteous, kindly and considerate 
always. Give to every one—rich and poor—the 
most gracious attention. Be as thoughtful and 
considerate of the feelings and comfort of those 
who attend your church as you would be of guests 
in your own home.” 

Dr. J. R. Miller wrote: “An ushers’ association 
is a good thing for the young men themselves; it 
trains them in thoughtfulness and helpfulness in 
many ways. They learn to greet people cordially 
and to take an interest in strangers and in old 
people and poor people.” 

But even an ushers’ association does not relieve 
church members from the privilege and duty of 
welcoming visitors when they have an opportunity 
to do so. 

“There is nothing so kindly as kindness.’ 
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PRINCIPLES THAT SHOULD ACTUATE: 
EVERY CONGREGATION AND 
CHURCH MEMBER 


I. The Spiritual Essentials 


The spiritual essentials enumerated in our 
Confessional Basis and embodied in our Consti- 
tution are presupposed in this outline. They 
underlie all that is said and done in our church. 
They will not be discussed in this connection. 


II. Unity and Organization 

Our Church is a Unit, not an aggregation of 
loosely connected organizations. All societies, 
committees, boards and individuals must recognize 
their relation, duties, and subordination to the 
Unit. 


Organization is a means, not an end. The end 
which justifies our organization is the scriptural 
call for efficient management. 


Completeness without duplication of organiza- 
tion and machinery must be secured so that no 
function is slighted and no energy wasted. 


Centralized Authority. Since obedience to one 
head is essential to the well-being of any body or 
organism, so there must be official leadership com- 
petent to formulate a program, coordinate all the 
agencies, direct and oversee. Under Christ the 
head of the congregation is the Pastor, and under 
the Pastor the Church Council. 


Democracy. As every voter helps to formulate 
the policies of his superior government, so all 
church members and societies must exercise their 
duties and privileges by expressing their convic- 
tions and by intelligent voting at the church busi- 
ness meetings, and at other times to their chosen 
representatives on boards and committees. 

III. Functions and Departments in the Church 


There are two fields of organization within our 
church—functional and departmental. 


Functional organization is primary, just as heart 
and stomach are more important than fingers and 
toes. The functions of Worship, Education and 
Evangelism were exercised long before today’s 
complex conditions made it necessary to substitute 
departmental organization for the primitive 
methods used in managing small local congrega- 
tions. The principle that gives primary import- 
ance to functional organization ranks all activities, 
departments, committees, meetings, etc., accord- 
ing to their value. Meetings for worship always 
outrank socials. Functional organization is for 
the purpose of securing the chief things for which 
our congregation, as a unit, exists. 


Departmental organization exists for the pur- 
pose of fostering the growth and development of 
different natural groups within the Church, such 
as Cradle Roll, Light Brigade, Bible School, 
Confirmation Classes, Young People’s Societies, 
Brotherhood, Women’s Societies. 


IV. Functional and .Departmental Organization 
in the Council 
The Council is organized to supervise the great 
essential functions of 
Worship—Education—Evangelism 
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Again the Council is charged with the supervision 
of the corresponding departmental work naturally 
arising out of the exercise of the above named 
functions. 

If Pastor or Council fall short of proper conse- 
cration and activity here, the whole Church suffers. 
If any function or department is slighted, mis- 
managed or low in vitality, all the rest suffer along 
with it. If anyone sits down in the traces the 
whole procession is halted. 

Functional and Departmental organization 
should exist in the Council in the form of Port- 
folios given, after free conference of the whole 
Council, to men chosen at the Annual Council 
reorganization meeting. 

These portfolios are as follows: 


A—Worship H—Finance 
B—Education F—Property 
C—Evangelism G—Welfare 


D—Stewardship H—Publicity 
I—Benevolence and Church Debt 
—Rev. P. W. Roth, D.D. 


WHY I APPRECIATE THE PRIVILEGE 
OF BEING A MEMBER 
(This article came unsolicited and unsigned to 
the pastor of one of our churches. The pastor says: 
“Makes one feel good.” It might have been 
written of almost any church in the Synod.) 
1—When I go to Divine worship I know the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ will be preached. 
2—When I take my children to Sunday School 


I know they will be taught the great truths of the 


Bible and not be entertained with nature stories, 
ete. 

3—Because my Church is a live and growing 
church. No one likes to be classed with the dead 
ones. 

4—My church is a missionary church, thus 
earrying out the Divine command to extend the 
Kingdom. This brings the blessing of God, and I 
as a member will share that blessing. 

5—I have the opportunity for fellowship with 
others through the Brotherhood that I could not 
yet in any other way. 

6—I can worship in a church that has the true 
religious atmosphere, both in the type of building 
and in the form of worship. - 

7—I meet with a feeling of friendliness and find 
snobbishness missing among the members. 

8—I can feel proud of the beautiful building 
and equipment which my church possesses. 

9—I know that my spiritual needs will be fully 
cared for by the pastor. 

10—My life is more complete and satisfying by 
being a member of Trinity Church 

—A Member (EHachange.) 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 

Having made a discovery I am willing to pass 
its benefits on via The Haxpositor. 

Does your typewriter ribbon print dimly, 
unroll the bobbins, soak ribbon in water, reroll 
and let soak for a time and it will be renewed. 

My present ribbon was very dim, this I am 
writing from, is the same ribbon.—Rev. H. C. 
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Trabert, Pastor of First Baptist Church, 
Park, Michigan. 


Lincoln 


DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS 

Rev. Alford Porter, Third Baptist Church, 
St. Louis, advertises his school as follows: 

First Week in June: 

During the mornings, from June 28 to July 28, 
the Third*Baptist walls will still be resounding 
with activity. Scores of kiddies will be kept busy 
with heads and hands, away from the streets, and 
happy in supervised play, because the Third is 
conducting a Daily Vacation Bible School. Mr. 
Williamson and able helpers will carry this pro- 
gram together. 

Second Week in June: 
DO YOU KNOW? 

That our Daily Vacation Bible School begins 
Monday morning June 28? There will be busy 
mornings from 9:30 to 12 o’clock every day, 
except Saturday and Sunday, with Religious 
Instruction classes, Manual Training and Games. 
What are you doing this summer? Why not join 
this faculty? Here are the names of the splendid 
company who have already volunteered: 

(Names of all who volunteer) 
Third Week in June: 

Do you know: What the boys and girls of your 
community do in the long summer vacation? 

Do you know: It is unwise to let this free period 
of their year slip away with no worthy results? 

Do you know: The D. V. B. S. does not take 
away their pleasure, but gives good times, builds 
character and conserves child life? 

Do you know: That hundreds of churches have 
proved that the summer vacation can be made to 
yield some of the best results of the entire year? 

Do you know: Children get more out of vaca- 
tion if a part of their activities are wisely directed? 

Do you know: That our church is going to have 
a Daily Vacation Bible School this year, and that 
there is a place in it for your boy and girl between 
the ages of four and fourteen? The school will 
begin on Monday morning, June 28, with an 
automobile parade, at which time souvenirs will - 
be given to every boy and girl in the parade. The 
school will last four weeks, meeting each morning 
except Saturday, from 9 to 12. Your boy and girl 
are invited. 

Fourth Week in June: 

Our Daily Vacation Bible School begins tomor- 
row morning with an automobile parade, and will 
continue each morning from 9:00 to 12:00 for four 
weeks (except Saturdays and Sundays). It will 
be a lasting piece of work. Be sure to have your 
boy and girl come. We expect the greatest and 
most efficient school we have ever had. 


FLAG DAY 
You will find programs by looking up the fol- 
lowing references: 
May, 1926 Expositor, page 975. 
July, 1926 Expositor, page 1216. 
June, 1927 Expositor, page 1069. 
July, 1927 Expositor, page 1186. 
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ANOTHER RURAL D.V. B.S. 

I see in your issue for June an account of a Rural 
Summer Bible School, and as I presume we labored 
under as great difficulties as any country folk 
could expect, I write a report on our doings in 
connection with our first attempt along these lines. 

Being miles away from the city we must depend 
on our own exertions and our own talent. As 
nothing of the kind had ever been attempted in 
our village, several prophesied absolute failure: 
“Westmoreland is too conservative!’’ However, 
we, that is, the Congregational minister and I, 
began to get together all the information we 
could. The D. V. B. S. secretary of the Third 
Presbyterian Church, Chester, Pa., was extremely 
courteous and painstaking in his endeavor to 
help us. I advise beginners to write him, and to 
follow his lead. 

We had four classes, the highest having some 
high school pupils in it. No. 1 took: The Bible in 
the making, Bible history, Catechism, Bible 
heroes, with Commandments, Books of the Bible, 
etc. No. 2 had: Bible stories, Catechism, Com- 
mandments, Psalms, ete., to learn, Eastern cos- 
tumes, ete., to make. No. 3: Bible stories, coloring 
Bible cards, Psalms, parts of John’s Gospel, 
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Hymns, etc. tc iearn. No. 4: Bible stories from 
large pictures, Bible pictures to color, hymns, etc., 
to learn and Bible dress and manners illustrated. 

We opened school every day in the same way, 
and this gave us a program when, at the close, we 
had our exercises in one of the churches. Hymn, 
Psalm 23, Salute to the Flag with allegiance 
pledged, Question by the president for the morn- 
ing: ‘‘What doth the Lord require of me?’”’ Answer: 
“To do justly, to love merey and to walk humbly 
with thy God.’’ At the close we also had suitable 
exercises, always with a hymn and the Mizpah 
Benediction. 

We started with 26 pupils and reached a total 
of 49, with an average attendance of 39. Altogether 
we had 8 teachers, and the total cost was $14.50, 
being an average of 29 cents per pupil. 

We had recreation for half an hour half-way 
through school; play was fully organized. The 
two churches, Congregational and Methodist 
Episcopal, were absolutely united throughout the 
whole of the School, and the exercises, held the 
Sunday evening after the School was closed, 
brought out a full church, delighted with the 
work done, both manual and vocal.—Rev. W. 
Arthur Whiston, Westmoreland, N. Y. 


For Your Printed Bulletin 


MY PRAYER 

Mold me of faults, dear Lord, but shape me fair— 

Pride, hate, and fear—lI will not blush nor care; 
Too proud to stoop my soul to things unclean, 

Hating all actions sordid, base and mean; 
Afraid to trust myself to passions’ sway, 

Fearing to walk without thee for one day, 
Make me thine armor-bearer in the strife, 

Loving thy standard better than any life,— 
Thy bond slave—anything to keep me near 
Thy truth—to me than all the world more dear. 
Make me each day a little more like thee,— 

God, man of men,—thou Man of Galilee! 

—Robert Burdette. 


“‘There’s part of the sun in an apple, 

There’s part of the moon in a rose; 
There’s part of the flaming Pleiades 

In every leaf that grows. 
Out of the vast comes nearness; 

For the God whose love we sing 
Lends a little of his heaven 

To every living thing.” 

—Augustus Wright Bornberger. 


DO SOMETHING 


Our’s is not a “Lamp-post sort of religion’’— 
to just stand around. Our’s is the ‘‘Postage Stamp 
Sort’’— to stick on until the destination is reached. 
The services are so well attended that somebody 
must be speaking a good word for the Master. 
So many are joining our church that somebody is 
winning souls for God. Is that somebody you — 
Bulletin Messiah Lutheran Church, Philadelphia. 


THE LADDER OF SUCCESS 


100 per cent—I did 
90 per cent—I will 
80 per cent—I can 
70 per cent—I think I can 
60 per cent—I might 
50 per cent—I think I might 
40 per cent—I wish I could 
30 per cent—I wish I could 
20 per cent—I don’t know how 
10 per cent—I can’t 
0 per cent—I won’t 


—Bulletin Baptist Temple, Charleston, W. Va. 


On a tombstone in South Africa 
that marks the last resting place 
of Cecil Rhoades are the words: 
So Much to Do, 
So Little Done. 


PLAYING FAIR WITH THE PREACHER 


With the return of spring the call of the out-of- 
doors is strong. There is the temptation to turn 
Sunday into a holiday and to desert the services of 
the Church for the temple of nature. 

There is much to be said in favor of any sensible 
program that takes men into the open and makes 
them better acquainted with the marvels and 
beauties of the world of sun and cloud and sea 
and mountain. mn 

But there are some considerations which in 
fairness cannot be neglected. They are not new. 
They have been pointed out many times before, 
but they were never more pertinent than today. 
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What is to happen to our churches if the wor- 
shippers desert their altars for even so commend- 
able a purpose as that of communing with God in 
nature? What is to happen to the spirit of the 
man who is specially responsible for the conduct 
of that worship if those who ought to inspire and 
sustain him follow their own sweet will in the 
matter of attendance? What is to happen to the 
worshippers? 

More than one pastor looks ahead with the 
sense of discouragement. He sees long weeks 
during which he knows he is pitted against multi- 
plied out-of-door attractions that pull people 
away from the services of worship in the churches. 

The layman in a responsible business position 
is in no uncertainty as to whether his associates 
will be on hand when the hour of duty strikes. 
Their bread-and-butter depends upon their loyalty 
and they dare not follow any course that frees 
them from what is required of them. 

Well, the minister is in a position of great 
responsibility in the community. He is carrying 
on a work essential to its highest interests. But 
for his success, in the best sense of that abused 
word, he is humanly dependent upon volunteers 
and voluntary service. He cannot get on without 
the loyal assistance of his lay people even though 
a staff of highly-trained workers be provided and 
willingly paid for by the week-enders. 

Laymen are not playing fair with the preacher 
if at the first call of spring they allow golf, auto- 
mobiling, week-end trips to compete with the 
services of the Church. Human nature being 
what it is, recreation and care-free pleasure have 
the advantage. 

There is among you a man who is giving his life 
to a human service of unsurpassed value. He is 
not working for profit. He is not seeking place. 
In almost every instance he is honestly giving the 
best he has in him to work which is all too often 
discounted by those most highly benefited by it. 
Why not play fair with him?—The Christian 
Advocate. 


YOUR CHURCH 

Of all the institutions that minister to the 
general welfare, your church is probably the only 
one that depends entirely upon you for its growth 
and support. 

The agencies that protect your life and property 
have behind them all the power of government. 
Training for the mind and healing for the body 
are provided in schools and hospitals, and every 
citizen shares in their maintenance. 

Your church, however, stands alone. It func- 
tions or ceases to function according to those who 
belong to it—or who should belong to it—uphold 
its teachings and its works. 

Yet it ministers to something quite as important 
as life, health or property. It serves the spiritual 
and moral needs of your community. Its teach- 
ings are the most potent influence for good that 
exists. It does more to make your town a good 
place to live in than any other institution. It can 
do more to make your own life broader, more 
wholesome and worthwhile. 
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Surely you owe it, both to yourself and to 
others, to support your church—to attend its 
services and take an active interest in its affairs.— 
Bulletin First Baptist Church, Galesburg, Ill. 


The London Times, one of the greatest daily 
newspapers in the world, recently said editorially: 

“Long ago the cross was called the key of life, 
and it has opened the way to countless souls who 
have found in it the interpretation of the world’s 
pain and the absolution of its sin. It speaks a 
language all can understand in terms of the suffer- 
ing and the sin all men share. From the time that 
the divine sufferer declared: ‘Behold, we go up to 
Jerusalem, that all things which are written of the 
Son of man may be accomplished,’ to the moment 
when He cried: ‘It is finished,’ we have the impres- 
sion of a divinely ordained work in which all that 
was endured was seen to issue in clearly antici- 
pated results which would more than compensate 
for the shame and suffering. The purpose of the 
cross is really redemptive.”—The Delmar Baptist 
Bulletin, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF THE CHURCH 
is a very important matter. There is a constant 
need of the part of each and all to seek to mantain 
Christ-like living, and on a high level. The revival 
meeting last fall, running for five weeks, was a time 
of blessing and uplift for all those who took part 
and prayed for the blessing of God on the church. 
The assistance of Brother Fred G. Fisher was of 
the highest order for cheerful service, good spirit 
and efficient leadership. The preaching of Dr. 
Daniel Bryant during two weeks of the meeting 
was greatly appreciated by our people. His clear 
teaching of the Bible and his exaltation of Christ 
were effective. Following the revival nineteen 
new members were received, as one of the visible 
results. The Thursday evening prayer meeting 
is a good indication of the fine spirit of worship 
and interest in the Bible on the part of our people. 
—Rev. Ernest Shanks, Ph.D. 


THE REASON WHY I AM A CHRISTIAN 

Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, pastor of Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York City, speaking in Tokyo, 
Japan, on June 8rd, 1926, said: “I am not a 
Christian because I happened to be born in the 
west. I am not a Christian because it is the only 
religion I know anything about. I am not a 
Christian because I find the Christian way of 
living easy. On the contrary I find it hard. My 
chief reasons are: (1) Jesus is the highest type of 
man I know. I have ransacked the literature of 
the world, and I have not found His equal. So far 
as I can see, His character was without a flaw. 
His life was perfect. He is to me the ideal man. 
I could have been an unbeliever or skeptic, ag- 
nostic, materialist or atheist, but I decided to be a 
Christian. (2) Jesus answers the deepest questions 
of the heart. I want first of all to know something 
about God. I want to know what kind of a God 
Heis. I want to know His character and purpose. 
I want to know what His attitude is towards me. 
Jesus tells me. He assures me that God is the 
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Father of all men, God is love. God is our friend. 
God desires our happiness. God is ready to help 
us. God is just and kind and good. He wants us 
to be like Himself. I want to know who man is, 
why he is here, and what is expected of him. 
I want to know if he lives after death. Jesus tells 
me. (3) I am a Christian because history shows 
that Jesus teaches the principles of life. Wherever 
He is obeyed human life prospers. Where His 
commands are trampled on, life becomes sordid 
and dark. He claimed to be the Light of the 
world and He said He would draw all men to Him. 
He is doing this. His conception of God and His 
conception of man are the highest I have ever 
found. Jesus makes promises which He has ful- 
filled in my own experience. He promises to give 
rest and peace and strength and joy, and I have 
found that He is able to doit. He assures me that 
I am a child of God and that I shall live on for- 
ever.” O heart, if you would know more about 
Jesus, surrender your life to Him on this blessed 
Easter Day! 


TEN THINGS I WOULD DO 
If I were a Layman: 

Strive to live upright, consistent, Christ-like life. 

Witness in my conduct the power of religion. 

Visit the sick and strangers in the community; 
know and greet each person in my Sunday 
School Class and Church if possible. 

Be a Christ-like producer of the spirit of har- 
mony, not a pious fraud. 

Help the Pastor make his services outstanding, 
helpful, inspiring. 

Call on the pastor often to help him with my 
interest and ideas. 

Find what I could do best and then so do it that 
others would want to join me in it. 

Offer my services without being asked. 

If talented, dedicate my talents under the 
proper direction. 

Try to be a worshipper rather than a critic, pray 
for the minister before the service rather than 
criticize him after.—Bulletin Gethsemane Lu- 
theran Church, Philadelphia. 


“Do not keep the alabaster boxes of your love 
and tenderness sealed up until your friends are 
dead! Fill their lives with sweetness! Speak 
approving, cheering words while their ears can 
hear them, and while their hearts can be thrilled 
by them!’”’—H. W. Beecher. 


Temptation is not sin. Devout souls are 
troubled at the presence of unholy thoughts. No 
one can help them coming to him, but these evil 
invitations if driven absolutely away make no 
damaging record on the angel’s ledger. It is only 
when such uncanny visitors are welcomed that sin 
enters. We cannot prevent foul birds from 
alighting on our housetops, but we need not let 
them build nests in our chimneys. Any old 
vicious and unclean tramp mayring our door bell, 
but it is ours to say whether he shall be admitted 
into our home circle. Temptation is not sin.— 
Selected. 
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A VACATION MEDITATION 
Psalm 139:7-12 
“Whither shall I go for Thy spirit? 
Or whither shall I flee from Thy presence? 
If I ascend up into heaven, Thou art there; 
If I make my bed in Sheol, Thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, 
And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
Even there shall Thy hand lead me, 
And Thy right hand shall hold me. 
If I say, surely the darkness shall overwhelm 
me, 
And the light about me shall be night; 
Even the darkness hideth not from Thee, 
But the night shineth as the day: 
For the darkness and the light are both alike 
unto Thee.”’ 
—Bulletin Delmar Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mo. 


“And only a woman! In the 30 years of my 
married life I have served 235,425 meals, made 
33,190 loaves of bread, 5,980 cakes and 7,960 pies. 
I have canned 1,550 quarts of fruit, raised 7,660 
chicks, churned 5,540 pounds of butter, put in 
36,461 hours sweeping, washing and scrubbing. 
I estimate the worth of my labor conservatively 
at $115,485.50, none of which I have ever collected. 
But I still love my husband and children, and 
wouldn’t mind starting all over again for them.”’— 
R. R. Community, Herald, Universal, Pa. 


PATRICK HENRY’S LEGACY 

“Patrick Henry, a great statesman of Virginia, 
before he died made a will bequeathing all his 
property to his relatives, and at the close of the 
will he wrote these words: ‘There is one thing more 
I wish I could leave you all—the religion of Jesus 
Christ. With this, though you had nothing else, 
you could be happy; without this, though you had 
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all things else, you could not be happy’. 


A LESSON IN COMMUNITY 
ARITHMETIC 

There are four kinds of people in eve1y town. 

1. Those who cause division, whose quotient is 
strife. 

2. Those who subtract from the common welfare, 
whose result is destruction. 

3. Those who passively add to the common good 
because compelled to do so by force of law or cus- 
tom, whose swm is dependence. 

4, Those who multiply their efforts by working 
with others and boosting for development, whose 
product is prosperity. 

The above is true of the Church also. The four 
kinds of people are found in every Church. In 
which class are you —Church Tidings, Bethel 
U. B. Church, Hollsopple, Pennsylvania. 


THE MEANING OF MY CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP 
My church is not a club, organized for the wel- 
fare of the members only. It is a body of baptized 
believers, banded together for the extension of 
Christ’s Kingdom. Its spirit is unselfish and its 
purpose spiritual. My church being founded by 
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the Son of God and purchased with His own blood, 
I regard the humblest place in it as the highest 
honor and privilege. My membership, I firmly 
hold, involves the following points: 

1—It Means Praying. Jesus prayed habitually. 
“God soon fades out of the life of the man who 
ceases to pray.’’ The early church was a powerful 
church because it was a prayerful church. ‘Hu- 
maneness plus prayer equals mighty achieve- 
ments.” I will pray daily. 

2—It Means Paying. God gave His only 
begotten Son, Christ gave His life. My church 
needs my gifts. I need to give. It is one of the 
Christian graces in which I should grow (II Cor. 
8:7). It being more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive, I want to know the greater blessedness 
(Acts 20:35). My church covenant binds me to 
help spread the gospel. Therefore, my giving shall 
be cheerful, regular and proportionate to my 
ability (II Cor. 9:7; I Cor. 16:2). I will pay. 

8—It Means Plodding. William Carey, my 
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Baptist forefather, and the father of modern 
missions, said: “I can plod; to. this I owe every- 
thing.’’ He plodded his way to immortality. I do 
not ask any easy or conspicuous place. I am 
willing to toil wherever my Lord may need me. 
I may not have unusual talent, but I do possess 
the kind of genius that plods and that counts. 
I will plod in my study of the Scriptures, learning 
a little each day. I will plod to the house of God, 
and in the house of God. I will labor with unre- 
lenting industry, and with the enthusiasm of 
patience. I will plod. 

4—It Means Preserving. I will hold fast and 
keep sweet. I will not take offense, climb the 
miff-tree, and quit. I will not imitate Bunyan’s 
character, Mr. Shortwind, who began earnestly, 
but quickly ran out of breath. I have enlisted for 
life. I recall my Lord’s solemn words: ‘He that 
endureth to the end shall be saved.”’ (Matt. 10:22.) 
Through His grace I will preserve.—By a Layman, 
in Church Chimes, Louisville, Ky. 


Matins and Vesper Services 


BACCALAUREATE SERVICE 
Processional—‘‘A Mighty Fortress Is Our God’’ 
Invocation 
“Adoration” (Violin Solo) Borowski 
“Te Deum’ (Anthem)—Choir Kotzchmar 
The Ten Commandments (Reading) with Ritual 

Responses sung by students 
Psalm 115 
Apostles’ Creed—Responsive Readings 
Scripture Lesson—Deut. Chap. 8. 
Hymn—“O God Our Help in Ages Past’ 
Sermon—Texts: Deut. 6:5-7;. Matt. 28:18-20 


‘Benediction 


—Western Maryland College. 


‘SERVICE FOR COMMISSIONING AND CON- 


SECRATION OF MISSIONARIES TO A 
FOREIGN FIELD 


\Organ Prelude—‘‘Melody in C” Silas 


‘Doxology 


General Confession and Petition (All uniting) 
“Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, 


vall desires known, and from whom no secrets are 


hid, cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the 
‘inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit, that we may per- 
‘fectly love Thee, and worthily magnify Thy holy 
‘Name, through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen.” 
Anthem—‘“‘My Mouth Shall Speak Praise’’ 
Demarest 

Address by Representative of the American Board 
‘Hymn 58 (Verses 1, 2, 3) 
‘Presentations of Commissions 
‘Offertory Anthem—‘“‘Out of the Depths” Marston 
‘The Commissioning by the Church 

Minister: ‘“The earth is the Lord’s and the ful- 
mess thereof; the world and they that dwell there- 
in.” : 

People: “And the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and all flesh shall see it together; for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 


Minister: “O Thou that hearest prayer, unto 
Thee shall all flesh come.” 

People: “How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth peace.” 

Minister: “Jesus went about all the cities and 
villages, teaching in their synagogues, and preach- 
ing the Gospel.” 

People: ‘‘And when he saw the multitudes, he 
was moved with compassion for them because 
they were distressed and scattered as sheep not 
having a shepherd.” : 

Secretary: ‘Then saith Jesus unto his disciples, 
The harvest indeed is plenteous, but the laborers 
are few.” 

People: “Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that he send forth laborers into his 
harvest.” 

Secretary: ‘““God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell upon all the face of 
the earth. And God is no respecter of persons. 
For whosoever shall call upon the name of the 
Lord shall be saved.” 

The Missionaries: “How then shall they call 
upon Him in whom they have not believed? and 
how shall they believe in Him of whom they have 
not heard?” 

Minister and People: ‘‘And I heard the voice of 
the Lord, saying, whom shall I send, and who will 
go for us?” 

The Missionaries: “Then said I, Here am I; 
send me.” 

Minister and People: Unto you, John Adam 
Reuling and Eleanor Swanson Reuling, we the 
people of this church, do pledge our devotion, our 
prayers, our love. We will strive to share with 
you both in the burdens and the joys of your 
great mission. We will continually lift you in our 
hearts to God, that you may be filled with all 
spiritual grace. We will strive to make your work 
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our work, to provide for your necessities, to 
strengthen your hands and hearts. In our homes 
and in our united worship we shall cherish with 
joy the thought of your service to others in Christ’s 
name, and in our stead. 

The Missionaries: Unto you, the people of this 
Church, we pledge our thoughts, our prayers and 
our love. We will strive to share with you both 
the burdens and the joys of our service. We will 
continually lift you in our hearts to God, that you 
may be filled with all spiritual grace. We will 
seek ever to be the messengers of your Christian 
faith, love and hope; and the messengers of Him 
who said, ‘Other sheep I have which are not of 
this fold; them also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice; and there shall be one flock and 
one Shepherd.” 

Minister: ‘““And they shall come from the East 
and from the West, from the North and from the 
South, and shall sit down together in the Kingdom 
of God.” 

The Missionaries: ‘Behold, thos shalt call a 
nation that thou knowest not; and a nation that 
knew not thee shall run unto thee, because of the 
Lord thy God.” 

People: ‘“‘The Lord bless you and keep you; the 
Lord make His face to shine upon you, and be 
gracious unto you; the Lord lift up His counten- 
ance upon you, and give you peace.” 

The Missionaries: ‘The Lord watch between 
me and thee, when we are absent one from 
another.” 

People: ‘“‘The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you.” 

Prayer of Consecration 
Welcome to the Field by Dr. James D. Taylor of 

South Africa 
Commissioning Hymn 309 
Benediction (People seated, bowing heads) 
Postlude—‘‘Marche Pontificale”’ Lemmens 

—Rev. Claude Allen McKay, Springfield, Mass. 


HAPPY HOURS OF PRAYER 
AND PRAISE 

1. Home Coming Service. The Pastor in Charge. 
Topic: ‘Definition of a Live Church.”’ Read 
Acts 4:31-35, 5:41-42, 2:46-47. 

2. Parish Meeting. Business: New Building. 

3. Bible Class Night. Bible Class in Charge. 
Topic: ‘Marks of the Master.” Read Gal. 
6:14-17; Matt. 10:37-39; II Cor. 11:23-29. 

4. Sincerity Night. Mr. Seaton’s Sunday School 
Class in Charge. Topic: “Downright Sin- 
cerity.” Read Titus 2:7-8; I Peter 2:1-2; 
Psa. 139 :23-24. 

5. Young People’s Night. Christian Endeavor 
in Charge. Topic: ‘“The Rules of the Game.” 
Read I Cor. 9:24-27; I Thess. 5:14-22; 
Heb. 12:1-2. 

6. Brothernood Night. Men’s Brotherhood in 
Charge. Topic: ‘Is the World Going to the 
Devil?” Read Psa. 42; Psa. 47. 

7. Holiness Night. Teachers’ Training Class in 
Charge. Topic: ‘‘Beauty—Heart Deep.” 
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Read Lev. 11:44; Rom. 12:1-3; I Thess. 
5:14-23. 
8. Efficiency Night. Ed. Gernert’s Sunday 
School Class in Charge. Topic: “A Fascin- 
ating Fight.” Read I Tim. 6:12-14; II Tim. 
2:1-4; I Cor. 9:26-27. 
9. Young Men’s Night. Ushers’ Association in 
Charge. Topic: “The Outstanding Man.” 
Read Acts 27:9-44. 
10. Women’s Night. Women’s Aid in Charge. 
Topic: “Housekeepers Only.” Read Luke 
10:38-42; I John 2:15-17. 
11. Girls’ Night. Copper Club in Charge. Topic: 
“Life’s Greatest Thing.’”? Read I Cor. 13; 
1 John 4:7-21. 

12. Sunday School Night. Sunday School Teachers 
in Charge. Topic: ‘“‘God’s Partner.” Read 
Acts 6; Rom. 12. 


13. Business Men’s Night. Trustees in Charge. 


Topic: “An Overlooked Grace.” Read 
II Cor. 8:1-9; I Chron. 29:6-17. 

14. Service Night. Deacons in Charge. Topic: 
“The World’s Greatest Symbol.” Read 


John 19:17-19; Luke 9:23-26; Heb. 12:2. 
15. Consecration Night. Elders in Charge. Topic: 

“Popular Religions and Christ’s Religion.” 

Read I Thess. 2:1-8; Acts 5:29-32; Rom. 


15:1-4. 
16. Young Women’s Night. Westminster Guild 
in Charge. Topic: “Is It Really True?” 


Read Psa. 1; Jer. 17:5-10; Matt. 5:3-12. 
17. Boys’ Night. Boy Scouts and Junior Boys in 
Charge. Topic: ‘Does It Pay?” Read 
Psa. 37; Mark 10:28-31. 
Be sure to keep this schedule for reference. 
—Rev. J. Lowry Fendrich, Jr., Second Presby- 
terian Church, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


A TRIBUTE TO WOMEN 


A unique service-was held under the auspices 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association at 
the University of Chicago. Twenty-five hundred 
women and perhaps a hundred men took part as a 
tribute to the distinguished leadership of women 
in the great movements of the time and in recog- 
nition of the essential democracy of the feminine 
creative achievement. The procession at the 
University consisted of young women representing 
white and negro high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, and those from the realms of industry, 
home-keeping and business. They were followed 
by the representatives of the professions, the arts 
and of the business, religious and social world, 
with costumed women of thirteen other lands. 
At the end came Miss Jane Addams, who was the 
guest of honor during the evening. 


It was a solemn service. These twenty-five 
hundred women prayed and dedicated them- 
selves, “‘to the dream of a glorious Golden City, 
where all may live their lives in comfort, unafraid; 
to the breaking down of barriers, to freedom from 
class antagonisms, national hatreds, race preju- 
dices and religious intolerance; to the creation of a 
richer, truer heritage of beauty, vision and under- 
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‘standing; and to a warless world where nation 
shall not rise against nation, neither shall they 
-learn war any more, where all the peoples of the 
world shall be knit together in cooperation and 
goodwill, one family of one Father eternal.’ 


The work and the names of the women, great, 
brave and true, who served the women’s move- 
ment in former years were called to mind, and 
these twenty-five hundred women together pledged 
themselves to think bravely, to love widely, to 
witness humbly, and to build greatly for the 
future of the world. 

Among the notable guests, women representing 
achievement in various spheres were: Social Work, 
Education, Religion, Arts, Literature, Medicine, 
Law and Government. This list indicates the 
power and prestige of the leadership of women in 
America.—R. W. G. in The Christian Advocate. 


COMMUNITY VESPER SERVICES 


General theme for course of three months: 
“Deepening Life’s Currents.”’ 

Theme for first month: The Need of Christ for 
ithe Whole of Life. 

1. In the Business World. B. B. Cannon, Manu- 

ifacturer of Milton. Special Music. 

2. In the Educational World. Rev. D. J. Waller, 
-D.D., former Principal of Normal School. 

3.In the Social Life. Prof. A. M. Weaver, 
‘Superintendent of Schools of Williamsport. 

4. In Public Life. John E. Person, Editor of 
Williamsport Sun. 

- Theme for second month: 
‘victions.”’ 

5. Faith in God. Rabbi Chas. Mantinband, of 
‘Congregation Beth Hasholom of Williamsport. 

6. The Authority of God’s Word. Rev. Wm. B. 
‘Sadtler, D.D., Professor of Greek in Susquehanna 
University. 
= 1. The Spaereipnis of Civil Law. 

_ nounced later.) 

8. The Supremacy and Worth-whileness of Our 
Christian Ideals. Rev. Emory W. Hunt, D.D. 
LL.D., President of Bucknell University. 

Theme for third month: “‘Fundamental Virtues.” 

9. Brotherly Love. Rev. L. S. Mudge, D.D., 
LL.D., of Philadelphia, Stated Clerk of the Gen- 

‘eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 
‘and Delegate to the Lausanne Conference on 
‘Church Unity. 

10. Sobriety and Sane Thinking. 
“Mayor of Williamsport. 

11. Pure Thinking and Clean Living. Rev. 
‘Moore Sanborne, LL.D., Pastor of Presbyterian 

Church of Muncy. 
12. Reverence. Rev. Charles R. Bowers, Pastor 
of Zion Lutheran Church, Sunbury. 
| Special music will be provided for each service. 
You are cordially invited to join in these spiritual 
and helpful services each Sabbath. Bring a 
| | "riend! Rev. Frank B. Everett, Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
/wania, says of the aboveservices: “The attendance 
vat these services has been most encouraging, 
‘srebling the usual evening attendance.” 


“Fundamental Con- 


(To be an- 


H. T. Ames, 
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HOME FROM COLLEGE SERVICE 

For many years we have been accustomed to 
keep in touch with college and university students. 
Not only have we given them special recognition 
in vacation periods between the semesters such 
as at Christmas and Easter time, but more con- 
spicuously on their return home at the close of the 
school year in June. Contrary to public opinion, 
we have found in them a real asset in our work 
and the students themselves have appreciated our 
thought concerning them. Too frequently we lose 
our point of contact with boys and girls when they 
go away to school and not a few are lost to the 
Church entirely. 

It ought to be said for the students themselves 
that they are not anxious for this public recog- 
nition. We doit as a part of our ministry. A man 
is not long in the service of the Church before 
realizing that his flock is very much scattered; 
and these youthful transients come in for special 
care. 

The help derived from such a service as suggested 
here is mutual. Our churches catch a thrill of 
new life; and youth is happy in finding something 
to do. It must be evident to everybody that the 
atmosphere of a university, or college, is quite 
different to the quiet surroundings of the home 
town. 

Not the least of the blessings brought us by 
our boys and girls is a new vision. The Bible tells 
us that: Where there is no vision my people perish. 
We often stagnate, o1 languish, because we forbid 
youth to bring us the inspiration of a new vision. 
Not only have we been benefited by a new vision, 
but in a student body there is a variety of talent, 
often exceptional talent, and in the recognition of 
this fact we have received very substantial and 
practical help. 

I said a moment ago that this service was 
mutual in its benefits. The students are benefited 
in that it keeps them in touch with the Church. 
We try to avoid any break in their Church rela- 
tionship whatsoever. In most of our university 
and college towns the churches are organized in a 
special way for the care of students. From these 
student organizations of college and university 
churches we learn the course and general run of 
student activities together with the special aims 
and ambitions of students. It is both a boon and 
a blessing to a student to be given something he 
likes to do. 

Some have specialized in Botany. It would bea 
beautiful thing to have a lesson from God’s great 
out-of-doors in June. Did not Jesus say, “Con- 
sider the lilies how they grow!”’ If we are faithful 
in our study it matters not whether we begin with 
Botany or Biology, we shall end up with God; 
and unless we have really found God we have not 
found anything. You are conferring a blessing 
on your students when you set them to work in 
the church. 

A great number of our students have either 
vocal or musical talent, and not a few have both. 
Why should one who has been in a Conservatory 
of Music all the year be allowed to sit around all 
summer while the church waits the needed talent? 
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Here lies, we believe, a valuable step forward 
in the path of real progress. The greatest youth 


movement in the world is the movement accom-— 


plished through the capitalizing of all the youthful 
talent and energy by the Church of God. 

As a beginning we have often given a reception 
to home-coming students, and each year we 
entertain for a social evening the graduating 
class of our local high school. The most tangible 
approach to this special program and to the 
students themselves is through a Young People’s 
Society such as The Guild or Christian Endeavor 
Society. Youth can best reach youth, that has 
become an axiom in all our Christian work. One 
of our University seniors gave an interesting and 
instructive talk to prospective students on the 
initiation into college and university life. 

In a larger way the Sunday evening service 
hour may be made an: ‘Home From College 
Service.” Commandeer your best talent and 
advertise well your purpose. To advance the 
cause of education and to set before the minds of 
our people the need of trained leaders a considera- 
tion of the following symposium, we believe, would 
be most helpful. 

General theme: The World’s Work. 

(1) What Has Been Done? 

(2) Who Did It? 

(3) What Is To Be Done? 

(4) Who Will Do It? 

Only a casual glance at these suggested topics 
reveals at once the fact that every great move- 
ment, every worthy achievement, has been the 
result of educated and trained leadership; and if 
that has been true of the past, we have every 
reason to believe that there will be no exception 
to it in the days to come.—Lewis Keast. 


A PROMOTION DAY PROGRAM 
OUR CHURCH SCHOOLS 


June and graduation are almost synonymous 
with us and many have been asking for some form 
of graduation exercise that will lend itself to 
commencement time in our Church schools, 
especially to those who use the graded system. 
Whatever may be said about this matter the best 
form of promotion exercise is the program arranged 
to suit local interests and adapted to local condi- 
tions. Some schools carry a complete graded 
course, while others are only partially graded. 

We believe, however, that some form of promo- 
tion exercise should be carried out in every Church 
school. Children that are normal pass from year 
to year from one grade to another. They live in 
eager anticipation that each year they will: find 
themselves advancing in the path of progress. 
We owe this mark of honor and appreciation to 
the children. 

In a fully organized school we have seven 
departments beside the Cradle Roll and the Home 
Department. We have the: Beginners, including 
children of five years and under; Primary course 
three years, from six to eight inclusive; Junior 
course four years, from nine to twelve inclusive; 
Intermediate course four years, from thirteen to 
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sixteen inclusive; Senior course four years, from 
seventeen to twenty inclusive; the Adult and 
Teacher Training Departments include all those 
over twenty years of age. 

From the above it will be seen that Graduation 
must assume a double form: There must be a 
graduation from class to class in the several 
departments and then from one department to 
another. It is with this latter form of Graduation 
that most of us are concerned. We should make 
much of the day. Let the program be beautiful, 
dignified and worthy of the hour and the occasion. 

Considerable publicity should be given to 
Graduating Day in the Church school through 
the pulpit and the press. Every parent should be 
notified by a brief letter of invitation. Beautiful 
and attractive diplomas may be obtained through 
the various denominational publishing houses. 


Possibly a word should be given as to the basis 
of Graduation. Upon what ground shall we 
graduate children from one grade to another? It 
must be agreed, I think, that we can not establish 
quite the same method that is carried out in the 
public school. Every system must have a begin- 
ning. Children ought not to be promoted because 
they are a year older than last year. Regular- 
attendance ought to be encouraged and consider- 
able memory work ought to be required in the 
Seriptures and great Hymns of the Church. 
Some schools we know prefer an oral review 
conducted by the Pastor, or the Superintendent 
of each department. Burton and Mathews state 
in their book: Principles and Ideals for the Sunday 
School: ‘Once let it be clearly understood that the 
Sunday School exists to give real instruction in 
the Bible, and to secure real study and learning 
on the part of the pupil, and it will be seen that, 
so far as there will be less reason for examinations 
in Sunday Schools than in other schools, there is, 
in fact, more reason for them.”’ 


As we have seen, a glance at the several depart- 
ments, the changing attitudes of the children, 
growing increase of Scriptural knowledge, and 
what is more than all these, the degree of religious 
maturity attained by the pupils, demand seasons 
of promotion. 


The following program is so arranged that it 
may be abbreviated or extended to suit local 
conditions. It is given with the hope that it may 
serve as a guide to many pastors who are looking 
for some help in this direction: 

Organ Voluntary 

Processional—“‘Lead On, O King Eternal” 
Hymn—‘I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord” 
Scripture—The Beatitudes 

Call to Worship — 


“O come, let us worship and bow down. Let us 
kneel before the Lord our Maker.” 
Prayer—Sunday School Superintendent 
The Lord’s Prayer ,, 

Men’s Quartette 

Memory Selection—A Girl 
Offering—Announcements 

Primary Song—‘‘Higher Still, And Higher’’ 
(From Children’s Praise No. 1.—Tuller-Meredith) 
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The Apostle’s Creed—A Boy 
Addresses—Department Superintendents 
Graduating Exercise—Presenting of Diplomas 
Song—Junior Department 
“Good-bye, Our Dear Teacher, 
Friends Too” 


and Little 
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(From Children’s Praise) 
Hymn—‘‘Take My Life and Let It Be” 
Prayer of Consecration 
Benediction 

—Rev. Lewis Keast. 


Music for Choir and Organ for June 


Anthems : 
Jesus, My Saviour, Look On Me—WNevin. 
The God of Abraham Praise—Shelley. 
Give Me a Perfect Heart—Wooler. 
Magnificat— Horatio Parker. 
Lord Thy Children—Mawunder. 
The Silent Sea— Neidlinger. 
Watch Ye and Pray—Vicars. 
The Home on High—Stults. 


Prelude 
Sunrise—Karg-Elert. 
Echoes of Spring—Friml-Barnes. 
Cantilena—Goss-Custard. 
Springtime—K inder. 
Hymn of Nuns—Lefebure-Wely. 
Melody—Galbraith. 
Twilight Meditation—Stults, 
Andantino—W hetton. 


Postlude 
March of the Priests—Mendelssohn. 
Postlude in C—Rink. ; 
Postlude in B Flat— Hamer. 
Andantino—Calkin. 
Offertory in G—Lefebure-Wely. 
Temple March—Vincent. 
Festal March—Rockwell. 
Fugue in D Minor—Rink. 

Offertory 
The Voice in The Wilderness—Scott. 
An Evening Benediction—Dziggle. 
Alleluia—O’Connor-Morris. 
Shadows of the Evening Hours—Scott. 
Spring Song—Drobegg. 
I Heard My Mother Pray—Thurnton. 
Song of the Basket Weaver—Russel. 
Idyll—Ludebehl. 


Advertising the Church 


THE A-B-C OF PUBLICITY 

(Written in answer to “Passive Millions,” by 
Marsh K. Powers, in the January Expositor, page 
408.) 

Your article in the January Expositor, entitled 
“The Passive Millions,’ is great! I have read it 
with deep appreciation. A printer from boyhood, 
and later a publisher and member of a State 
Editorial Association, I have never had my hands 
clear of the “‘dirt of the printing office.’’ In those 
earlier days I wrote some ads; but I couldn’t be 
in it with you professional publicity men today, 


- when scientific, gripping advertising is the very 


life-blood of business and publishing alike. And 
as a preacher, I agree with you that few churches 


have apprehended the merest a-b-c of publicity. 


But, my dear sir, let me say that you yourself, 
commanding specialist as you are, seem to have 
failed in making oonnection with» your biggest 


~ objective. You undoubtedly made a cléan touch- 
down; but you failed to kick the goal. 


Doubtless you have done publicity work for 
Chrysler, or Ford, or the Packard people. In your 
high-priced work for Chrysler, for instance, did 
you fill up your valuable space with commenda- 
tion of Chrysler accessories, never mentioning the 
Chrysler car itself? Of course, you could contend 
that the-car is fully taken for granted when acces- 
sories of that car are advertised: but that wouldn’t 


- satisfy the firm to whom you had sold publicity. 


“The car is the thing; advertise It! Let the 
accessories be the taken-for-granted, if something 
must be,”’ they would say. 


“Solace, Inspiration, Guidance, Companion- 
ship’’—these are the effective advertising stimuli 
which you advise the Church to use, for real results. 
Pardon my bluntness, Mr. Powers, but you are 
away off! These four are merest accessories; they 
may be taken for granted, if the main thing is 
pushed. : 

The Church has just one big idea, her whole ‘| 
stock in trade; she has just one talking point, one 
only “appeal.” Truth to tell, the poor Church 
seems deaf, dumb and blind, knowing not “wherein 
her great strength lieth;’’ and so she almost never 
uses that power in publicity work. But the myriad- 
minded Paul had eaught the idea; he wrote, 
Christ is all! And still today, in the Twentieth 
Century after Paul, the one Attraction of the 
Church is the man, Christ Jesus! 


I have long believed that if the Church would 
drop all advertising of such drawing cards as 
imported soloists, famous choirs, brilliant preach- 
ers, thrilling sermon themes, and would advertise 
Jesus Christ exclusively, using finest modern 
methods of paid publicity in many forms, returns 
on investment would prove surprisingly great. 

Of course Jesus Christ is the “taken-for- 
granted” factor in all religious advertising, even 
now; but isn’t He too much taken for granted?”’ 
The obvious fact is, that the Church’s publicity 
work features everything else but Jesus Christ. ~ 

Competent reasons why returns from adver- 
tising Him exclusively would prove greater are 
suggested in the known incident, a Labor Congress 
hissing the Christian Church, then applausing the 
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name of Jesus Christ. For, earnest advertising of 
Jesus by the whole Church would be free from 
inherited antagonisms; would find no barriers 
built of age-old prejudices; would “‘meet up with’’ 
a public heart already sympathetically inclined 
towards Jesus, the man. No church, no special 
attractions, no preacher however brilliant, can 
catch the imagination, draw the eager attention, 
of the Passive Millions as would telling advertising 
of Jesus Christ Himself. And reverently should 
it be added, that the Eternal Spirit of God will 
work mightily through any church thus witnessing 
with holy zeal for the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Sum up then: the ultimate objective in church 
advertising is not to make the passive millions 
know the Church, for Companionship; nor the 
Preacher, for Guidance and Inspiration; nor even 
Religion, for Comfort; but to make them to know 
the Man Christ Jesus, who shall be “All and in all” 
to them. 

Sineerely and fraternally yours, 
Robert C. Hallock. 


Walter Irving Clarke, Publicity Manager for 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, Philadelphia, Pa., sends the following 
paragraphs: 

A unique bit of religious publicity was used in 
Union City, Indiana, to promote a men’s supper 
in the First Presbyterian Church. Postal cards 
were mailed to the heads of families with a mes- 
sage in red ink on the front reading: “Ladies, 
please see that your men get this.’’ The message 
on the card read as follows: 


Reward! 


A Liberal Reward is offered for information 
leading to the apprehension of the man who lives 
at the address given on the other side of this card. 
He can easily be identified by the following de- 
scription: Color, white; Height, between 5 feet 
and 6 feet 3 inches; Color of eyes, blue, brown, or 
gray; has appearance of being half-starved; is an 
expert with knife and fork. Name, John Doe, 
alias U. R. The-man. 


Deliver him at the corner of Hickory and 
Howard by 6:30 p.m. Thursday evening, make a 
deposit of 50 cents for the finest meal you ever ate, 
and claim the reward of an unusual program and 
the fine fellowship of the John Witherspoon Club 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

Notice: Get a ticket, or notify Robert Bothast 
that you will be there, phone number 297. 


* * * 


Rev. C. P. Lewis, pastor of the Perkiomen 
Avenue Presbyterian Church at Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania,. was a guest of honor at a recent banquet 
given by the Reading Chamber of Commerce to 
Major Carl Spatz, the famous aviator of the air- 
ship known as the Question Mark. Major Spatz 
was a native of Berks County, of which Reading 
is the county seat. In the photograph of the 
banquet, Reverend Mr. Lewis is shown at the 
speakers’ table, near the right-hand of Major 
Spatz, 
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Mr. Lewis who went to Reading from the far 
west, has greatly revived the old parish and re- 
awakened activities. He has introduced popular 
features in his church bulletin. One of them is 
the serial Bible study through the use of puzzle 
questions. Four letters of the alphabet are used 
each week in accordance with the following sample: 

? Who Are They ? 
Last Sunday’s Questions Answered! 

E Esau, Genesis 25:24 to 27:46. 

F Felix, Acts 24:25. 

G Gideon, Judges 6:14. 

H Hannah, I Samuel 1:28. 

? Next Four Questions ? 

was a name received at the ford, 
was a shepherd in Arabian land. 
was a place near the desert of sand. 


was a pauper begging his bread. 
cd * * 


allan 


As a message to the public, Rev. William Henry 
Marbach, minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church, of River Forest, Illinois, prints under the 
picture of his church in his weekly bulletin the 
following: 

“Believing that service to man is service to God, 
this have we built in His Name—on the hopes of 
those gone, by the loyalty of those present and in 
the faith of those to.come—the Church of Complete 
Service.” 

* x * 
MISSING CHURCH 
If You’re in Jail, Chardon, Ohio, Pastor Agrees 
You Have Good Reason to Stay Away 

Most ministers believe there is no reason why 
one should stay away from church. Not so Rev. 
Ross Hartman, pastor of the Chardon, Ohio, 
Congregational Church. 

He enumerates several reasons for staying 
away, in letters sent to Chardon folk urging better 
church attendance. 

These are classes of people who should not go 
to church, he says: 

A—Those visiting at a place where there is no 
church. ' 

B—tThose suffering from a contagious disease. 

C—Those whose babies have had croup all 
Saturday night. 

D—tThose who read so slowly that they can’t 
get through the Sunday papers before 11 o’clock. 

E—Those whose automobiles are so high strung 
that they will break out of the garage unless 
exercised before dinner. 

F—Those who don’t know where church is, or 
who have forgotten which church they ought to 
attend, or who have been indicted by the grand 
jury or who are already in jail. 

The above are not present, although accounted 
for 

The following need not go to church: 

G—People who are over 99 years of age. 

H—Those who can’t stand the minister. 

I—Those who hate music and can’t stand the 
choir. 2 

J—Those who can’t endure the janitor. 

K—Those who can’t stand the board of deacons 
or trustees. 


- surpass the standards of their fathers. 
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L-—Those who have sworn that they would not 
attend church until Bryan was elected president. 
These are neither present nor accounted for. 

The following ought to go to church fairly regu- 
lar he believes: 
M—Those who refuse classification ‘AvatOn tl, 
inclusive. 
N—Those who refuse classification G to L, 
inclusive. 
O—Those who: 
1—Believe in church. 
2—Want to see it prosper. 
3—Want to get some help from it for them- 
selves. 
4—Want to help others, who enjoy the service 
more when there is a good attendance. 
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5—Realize that faithful, continuous persistent 
non-attendance will make the chureh as 
dead as King Tut, and a great deal less 
interesting. 


“About one out of four of our members and a 
smaller proportion than that of our friends go to 
church,” says Rey. Mr. Hartman. 


“Can it be possible that three out of four are 
struggling with croup or the measles or are spend- 
ing the day in Peck’s Corners, or hate the minister 
or can’t get bail?” 

Rev. Mr. Hartman, after setting forth these 
reasons, urges better attendance and will probably 
get it, as his letters have aroused considerable 
interest in Chardon.—Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Gold-Mining in the Scriptures 


The Expositor’s «‘Expositions’’ 
REV. R. C. HALLOCK, D.D. 


I. BASIC MATERIAL FOR A CHILDREN’S 
DAY SERMON 


Children today never begin Greek, as did John 
Stuart Mill, at three years of age. Our Greek 
Expositions are not for them! Yet the Pastor 
who will preach to the children may find help 
from this Greek; especially if he cast the material 
into such ‘“‘“Symphonic Theme” as we offer herein. 

Theme: What Was Good Enough for Jesus— 

That is Good Enough for Me! 

Text: Matthew 10:25, Arketon toh mathehteh 

hina genehtai hohs ho Didaskalos autou, kai ho 


— doulos hohs ho Kurios autou, “Sufficient is it to a 


learner that he come to be as his Teacher; and the 
servant, as his Lord.” 


Sometimes young people feel, and justly, that 


_ while their parents were excellent models for them 


up to a certain point, yet the wider educational 
opportunities of today and the better modes of 
living, permit the youth of this generation far to 
And there 
would be no world advance were this not so. It 
is part of that onward going, upward climbing, 


_ which marks life. 


But none can ever surpass Perfection! There- 
fore none can ever surpass Jesus Christ. He, the 
one Perfect Man the world has seen; His, the only 
Perfect Life ever lived! 

Jesus Christ came to be our Teacher, our Lord, 
our beautiful and blessed Example. We are to 
“follow His footsteps.”” Which means, that what 
we are and what we do, what we love and what we 
seek, what we think and what we believe, should 
all be patterned after that perfect model set before 
us in Jesus Christ: Of this we speak today; con- 
fessing that to see what Jesus saw; to think what 
Jesus thought; to believe the same things that He 
believed; to have the same spirit which he had; to 
devote our lives to the very same things for 
which He lived—that arketon hehmin estin! 


1. To See in Nature What Jesus Saw. Matt. 
5:45; 6:26, et passim. 

First, most important, Jesus saw God in nature. 
Hoti ton hehlion autou anatellei, “For His sun He 
maketh to arise;’”? kai brechet ept dikaious kai 
adikous, “and He rains upon just and unjust.” 
Emblepsate eis ta peteina tou ouranou .. . ho Patehr 
humohn ho ouranios trephei auta, ‘“Behold the flying 
ones of the sky . . . your Heavenly Father feedeth 
them.’”’ Katamathete ta krina tou agrou... hoe 
Theos houtohs amphiennusin, “Learn from the 
lillies of the field . . . God thus adorns them!’’ 

Some will say that it is not scientific to think of 
God as personally acting through nature; that 
“natural law‘’ (Whatever that may, be!) rules all 
nature and leaves there no place -for a personal 
God. But let us respond to such: What was good 
enough for Jesus—That is good enough for me! 
Our Children’s Day flowers are God’s good gifts: 
He loves them and makes them beautiful! We see 
in them God’s deep heart, as Jesus did; and we 
rejoice. 

2. To Think What Jesus Thought. 

First, about the Holy Scriptures. Amehn gar 
legoh humin, heohs an pareltheh ho ouranos kai heh 
geh, iohta hen eh mia kerea ou meh pareltheh apo tou 
nomou heohs panta genehtai, “Verily indeed, I say 
to you, that until shall pass away both sky and 
earth, one jot or one tittle shall not pass from the 
Law until all be fulfilled.” Matt. 5:18. Kai ou 
dunatai luthehnai heh Grapheh, “And it is not 
possible for the Scripture to be made void.” John 
10:35. Indeed, the whole tone of all Christ’s 
teaching manifested His conviction of the abso- 
lute reliability of the Bible. And what was good 
enough for Jesus—That is good enough for us! 

Next, about Miracles. Apaggeilate Iohanei ha 
eidete kai ehkousate: tuphloi anablepousin, chohlot 
peripatousin, leprot katharidzoniai kai kohphot 
akouousin, nekroi egeirontat. ““Report to John 
what you have seen and heard: blind men see, 
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lame men walk, lepers are cleansed and deaf 
people hear, dead men are raised.” Luke 7:22. 

Jesus believed absolutely in His own miracles! 
And what was good enough for Jesus—That is 
good enough for us! 

And concerning Prayer. Panta hosa an aiteh- 
sehte en teh proseucheh pisteuontes lehmpses the, 
“All things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, 
believing, ye shall receive.” Matthew 18:22. 

Kagoh humin legoh, aiteite, kai dothehsetai humin; 
zehteite, kai heurehsete; krowete, kat anoigehsetai 
humin, “And I say unto you, Ask, and it shall be 
given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you.” Luke 11:9. 

Many refuse to pray; deny any worth in pray- 
ing; reject the possibility of answer to prayer. 
But Jesus prayed! Jesus loved to pray! Jesus taught 
men to pray! Jesus absolutely believed that God 
does answer prayer! And what was good enough 
for Jesus to do, to love, to teach, to believe—That 
is good enough for us! 

Then, had we time, we would go on to show the 
beautiful spirit of Jesus: how He loved and 
served, helped other people to be good, helped 
them to be happy; and how He sacrificed Himself 
for others. And then we would say to the dear 
young people: That which was good enough for 
Jesus, as His life service and life joy—is not that 
good enough for you? Will you not bring your 
love and your life to Jesus, as a garland of beauti- 
ful flowers, and offer them to Him on this lovely 
Children’s Day? 

Il. THE WILL TO LOVE GOD: 
A MAN’S DAY SERMON 

Things that are equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other. This is an intuitive judgment: 
Immediate, Universal, Necessary. 

Ean tis theleh to thelehma autou poiein, gnohsetai, 
peri tehs didachehs, “If any man willeth to do His 
will he shall know concerning the Teaching.” 
John 7:17. Note particularly that theloh is not 
the auxiliary verb, will; not even the weak verb, 
is willing; but it signifies a positive action of the 
determination; ‘‘willeth.”’ 

Ho echohn tas entolas mou kai tehrohn autas, 
ekeinos estin ho agapohn me, ‘The one having my 
commandments and observing (obeying) them, 
that man is the one loving me.” John 14:21. 

“To will to do His will’ is intuitively seen, 
therefore, to equate exactly with ‘To love Him;” 
both being equal to, ‘having and keeping His 
commandments.” So, by substitution of terms 
in the equation of doctrine, we have the demon- 
strable Theme, viz., That Love to God Is an Act 
of the Will. Which is comprehensively the teach_ 
ing of God’s Word; and also is witnessed to by 
experience. And I dare to affirm that it offers to 
the Preacher one of the mightiest and most im- 
portant of sermon subjects: one for which there is 
special occasion today. 

Let us examine its major affirmations. 

1. To love God is an imperative Mandate. 
Agapehseis Kurion ton Theon sou en holeh kardia 
sou kai en holeh teh psucheh sou kai en holeh dianoia 
sou: hauteh estin heh megaleh kai prohteh entoleh. 
Matthew 22:38. Scripture never denotes Love to 
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God as a mere emotion. It is a will-controlled 
activity of the whole man. 

2. Every Divine Mandate is directed to the 
Will, as the accredited Ruler. God’s Will is high- 
est law; man’s will is vice-regal ruler of man’s realm. 

3. Every such Mandate recognizes, therefore, man’s 
will as rightful ruler—under the Supreme Over-Lord. 

(1) Control of Action belongs to it. This no 
thoughtful man denies. 

(2) Control of Thought is vested in the Will. 
Every student must determine thought into a 
channel; to an object. Thinkers know this. But 
this fact has a spiritual function. Ta anoh phro- 
neite, meh ta epi tehs gehs, ‘Fix your mind (thought, 
interest, regard) upon the things above, not upon 
the things upon the earth.” Colos. 3:2. The Will 
is commanded to determine thought processes 
unto spiritual fruitage. Hosa estin alehtheh.. . 
semna... dikaia...hagna... prosphileh... 
euphehma ... areteh... epainos .. . tauta logid- 
zesthe! ‘‘Whatever things are true, honorable, just, 
pure, lovely, gracious, think (imperative) on 
these!” Phil. 4:8. 

(3) Control of Love belongs to the Will. A cul- 
tured Christian Will in control should sternly keep 
all right. This the whole crowd of romanticists 
and ‘“‘sex-appeal”’ fiction writers vociferously deny. 
We are living in an age of erotic literature, when 
sex emotions are given the right of way over not 
only prudence, common sense, and human law; 
but also ever conscience and the laws of God. 
Mehdeis humas apatatoh kenois logois, dia tauta 
gar erchetai heh orgeh tou Theou epi tous huious 
tehs apeithias, ‘‘Let no man deceive you with empty 
words: for because of these things cometh the wrath 
of God upon the sons of disobedience.’”’ Eph. 5:6. 
Where love is due, the will has plenary authority 
and full ability to send and impel the heart: 
whither love ought not to go, the will can sternly 
and efficaciously forbid the heart even to look. 
Hoi andres, agapate tas gunaikas, ‘‘Husbands, love 
your wives!’’ Col. 3:19. There is no yielding here 
to a sickly sentimentalism; no talk about “‘affini- 
ties.” Husband, love your wife! You can; you 
ought to; you must! Let your will assume the 
throne. So in larger spheres: Meh agapate ton 
kosmon mehde ta en toh kosmoh. Ean tis agapa ton 
kosmon, ouk estin heh agapeh tou Patros en autoh. 
1 John 2:15. Thus the Bible clearly declares that 
the will can decide this momentous matter. 

4. Then emerges the Theme’s great Preaching 
Application: viz., a Challenge to the Will of Man, 
that it resume its abdicated soveriegnity in religion. 
Men! if you are men, never sit down helplessly 
before the fickle frailty of your emotions, saying, 
“T can’t love God, because I don’t feel like it.’ 
God commands you to love Him. You ought to. 
If you ought to, you can! 

“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, ‘ 
When Duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can!’ ”’ 

Get iron into religion once more! A man’s will 
ought to will to de God’s will! “If any man willeth 
to do His will’’ he proves that he loves God; and 
by so willing and doing he gets right with God! 


Illustrations 
A Sermon Without Illustrations is Like a House Without Windows 


Pearls for Preachers 
WILLIAM J. HART, D.D. 


EFFICIENT LIVING 


1. Cor. 6:20. “Therefore glorify God in your 
body, and in your spirit, which are God’s.”” 

The day following an operation on President 
Harper which disclosed the fact that he had an 
internal cancer, and could not recover, though he 
continued to live, amid suffering, for almost a 
year, Mr. F. H. Gilchrist, an alumnus of the 
University, wrote him (February 23, 1905): 

“You once made a statement which has re- 
mained ever since in my memory, though the time 
and place have long been forgotten. It has been 
an inspiration to me many times. ‘The true 
standard of time is not the hour nor the day nor 
the year. A man’s life should be measured not 
by years but by things accomplished. He lives 
longest who gets the most done, who works the 
hardest when he works, and plays the hardest 
when he plays—who works and lives at his full 
efficiency all the time.’’’—Goodspeed’s “William 
Rainey Harper,’ The University of Chicago Press. 


HE MADE A GAS BURNER 


2 Chron. 26:15. “Invented by cunning men.” 

If you want to make money, discover 
simple, human needs and then make simple, 
efficient things to meet them. A young man of 
Milwaukee, who knew nothing about gas burners, 
kept reading, as we all have, about how coffee or 
water boils over and puts out the flame. He saw 
stories of people being asphyxiated when this 
happened. 

Most of us only shrug our shoulders and 
make some remark about human carelessness. 
But the young man began to think. Wasn’t there 
some way to prevent these tragedies? And so he 
made a burner. It is a simple thing—a shield of 
brass with little ravines to catch the splashing 
coffee and carry it away from the flame. Hereafter 
there will be little danger from liquids that boil 
over the cooking pot on stoves equipped with 
these burners. And incidentally this new burner 
consumes all the gas, not just 87 per cent of it as 
most burners do. 

So this young man has been lifted from a place 
where he “just had a job.” Great corporations 
are always ready to beat a path to the door of the 
man who can make something of common use 
better. Something that is simple and efficient to 
meet a simple human need.—Milwaukee Journal. 


LIVING MEMORIALS 

1 Cor. 6:20. “Therefore glorify God in your body, 
and in your spirit, which are God’s.” 

Closing a beautiful chapter on “The Princess 
of Wellesley’ in ‘‘Heroines of Service,” Mary R. 
Parkman says: 

“There are many memorials speaking in differ- 


ent places of her work. In the chapei at Wellesley, 
where it seems to gather at every hour a golden 
glory of light, is the lovely transparent marble by 
Daniel Chester French, eternally bearing witness 
to the meaning of her influence with girls. In the 
tower at Chicago the chimes ‘make music, joyfully 
to recall’ her labors there. But more lasting than 
marble or bronze is the living memorial in the 
hearts and minds ‘made better by her presence.’ 
For it is, indeed, people that count, and in the 
richer lives of many the enkindling spirit of Alice 
Freeman Palmer still lives.” 


A PAIR OF SOCKS 


Rom. 12:11. “Do not be indolent when zeal is 
required.’ (Weymouth). 

One fine afternoon I was walking along Fifth 
Avenue in New York when I remembered that it 
was necessary to buy a pair of socks. Why I 
wished to buy only one pair is unimportant. I 
turned into the first sock shop that caught my 
eye, and a boy clerk, who could not have been 
more than 17 years old, came forward. ‘“What can 
I do for you, sir?” “I wish to buy a pair of socks.” 
His eyes glowed. There was a note of passion in 
his voice. “Did you know that you had come into 
the finest place in the world to buy socks?” I had 
not been aware of that, as my entrance had been 
accidental. “Come with me,” said the boy, 
ecstatically. I followed him to the rear of the 
shop, and he began to hail down from the shelves 
box after box, displaying their contents for my 
delectation. 

“Hold on, lad, I am going to buy only one pair!’’ 
“T know that,” said he, “but I want you to see 
how marvellously beautiful these are. Aren’t they 
wonderful?” There was on his face an expression 
of solemn and holy rapture, as if he were revealing 
to me the mysteries of his religion. I became far 
more interested in him than in the socks. I looked 
at him in amazement. ‘My friend,” said I, palit 
you can keep this up, if this is not merely the 
enthusiasm that comes from novelty, from having 
a new job, if you can keep up this zeal and excite- 
ment day after day, in 10 years you will own every 
sock in the United States.’”’ And then, because I 
was so pleased with his attention to me, his desire 
to please a strange customer, and his pleasure in 
his work, I bought 12 pairs of socks.—William 
Lyon Phelps. 


PRECIOUS TIME 

Eph. 5:16. “Redeeming the time.” 

Julia Ward Howe used to speak of her “precious 
time,” (which her children abbreviated to “P. T.”), 
and laid down for the benefit of the younger 
generation these rules: 
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“Tf you have at your command three hours per 
diem, you may study art, literature, and philos- 
ophy, not as they are studied professionally, but 
in the degree involved in general culture. 

“Tf you have but one hour every day, read 
philosophy, or learn foreign languages, living or 
dead. 

“If you can command only fifteen or twenty 
minutes, read the Bible with the best commen- 
taries, and daily a verse or two of the best poetry.” 
—‘Julia Ward Howe,” by her Daughters ( Houghton- 
Mifflin Co.) 


WHEN YOU CAN’T DO A THING, DO IT! 


Phil. 3:13, 14. ‘‘Stretching forward to what lies 
in front of me, with my eyes fixed on the goal.” 
(Weymouth.) 

Mrs. Naney Greene (‘‘Cousin Nancy’’), once 
said to Julia Ward Howe, as recorded in the lat- 
ter’s biography by her daughters: 

“Julia, do not allow yourself to grow old! When 
you feel that you cannot do a thing, get up and 
do it®’? The words were spoken with emphasis, 
and were never forgotten.—‘‘Julia Ward Howe.” 
( Houghton-Mifflin Co.) 


WHY, UNCLE JOHN? 

Jas. 4:14. “For what is your life?” 

A little girl once asked ““Mamma, what is Uncle 
John for?” It was a difficult question to answer 
for Uncle John was largely an ornamental piece 
of human furniture. Far too many people today 
are like Uncle John. They eat well, sleep soundly, 
are healthy and make very little noise. Beyond 
that they do very little in life, they lack purpose 
in life and personality in character. Their lives 
are always in need of explanation and apology. 
When one asks just what they are for, the evasive 
answer suggests the futility of their lives.—Rev. 
F. J. Neal. 


STYLE FORMED BY READING THE BIBLE 

Psa. 119:11. “I store thy word within my 
heart.”’ (Moffatt.) 

In a chapter on ‘“‘A Scottish Factory Girl,” in 
Livingstone’s “Mary Slessor of Calabar,’ there 
is a section on “‘Self-culture” in which the author 
says: 

‘Her style was formed insensibly from her 
constant reading of the Bible, and had then a 
grave dignity and balance unlike the more pictur- 
esque, if looser, touch of later years. The papers 
that were read from her at the Fellowship Associa- 
tion were marked by a felicity of phrase as well as 
an insight and spiritual fervor unusual in a girl. 
Her alertness of intellect often astonished those 
who heard her engaged in argument with the 
agnostics and freethinkers whom she encountered 
in the course of her visiting. She spoke simply, 
but with a directness and sincerity that arrested 
attention.” 

Once when she had spoken at a meeting on “‘The 
common people heard him gladly,” a friend wrote: 
“And the common people heard her gladly, and 
crowded round her and pleased that she should 
come again.” 
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MORE QUESTIONS 

Prov. 4:7. ‘‘Therefore get wisdom: and with all 
thy getting get understanding.” 

“Why do you take time to write down every- 
thing you do?” asked Eve one day, as she looked 
over her mother’s shoulder at the new notebook in 
which the world-famous scientist was summing 
up the work of the day. . 

“Why does a seaman keep a log, dearie?’”’ the 
mother questioned with a smile. ‘A laboratory is 
just like a ship, and I want things shipshape. 
Every day with me is like a voyage—a voyage of 
discovery.” 

“But why do you put question marks every- 
where, Mother?”’ persisted the child. 

It was true that the pages fairly bristled with 
interrogation points. Madame Curie laughed as 
if she had never noticed this before. “It is good 
to have an inquiring mind, child,” she said. “I am 
like my children; I love to ask questions. And 
when one gets an answer—when you really dis- 
cover something—it only leads to more questions; 
and so we go from one thing to another.’’—Mary 
R. Parkman in “The Heroine of Radium.’ 


“BETTER LEAVE IT ALONE!” 


Micah 6:8. “He hath showed thee . . . what is 
good.” 

“Ts betting always wrong—very wrong, I 
mean?”’ asked a boy of his father the other day. 

“Well, let’s see,’ said his father. ‘There isn’t 
any doubt that it is wrong to bet as a means of 
making your living, is there? The professional 
gambler, who does nothing useful to justify his 
existence, and keeps himself alive by taking 
money away from other people that he hasn’t 
earned by any form of service, hasn’t any case, 
has he?” 

“Of course not,’”’ said the boy. “I didn’t mean 
gambling. I just meant little bets on little unim- 
portant things, just to make them more interest- 
ing—things like football games or golf games, 
you know.” 

“Do you feel any better after you’ve played as 
good a game of golf as you know how, and been 
beaten, to pay the other fellow a handful of money 
for beating you?” 

“No, of course not; that makes it harder, but—’”’ 

“Wait a minute. Do you enjoy a hard-won 
victory any better for putting your hand in your 
friend’s pocket and taking his money?’ 

“No, Father. It isn’t that. But doesn’t it give 
a little more excitement to the game—make it 
more fun while it lasts?” 

“You've put your finger on it, son. Betting is a 
stimulant. It makes what you’re doing more 
exciting than it ought to be. A stimulant is some- 
thing a healthy boy or man doesn’t need. If he 
craves stimulant, there’s something not quite 
right about his body or his point of view. It 
doesn’t take much of a stimulant to intoxicate you. 
Before you’ve taken a stimulant long you get the 
habit, and you need more of it. Even if there isn’t 
the present danger of losing more than you can 
afford, or winning what the other fellow can’t 
afford to pay, there is the certain danger of picking 
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up a habit that will end by carrying you beyond 
your depth financially or making you incapable of 
enjoying anything without a dash of false ‘excite- 
ment.’ Betting is like drinking, son. You'd better 
leave it alone, if you want to keep healthy and 
sane and your own master.” 

Pretty good advice, isn’t it? —Editorial in The 
Youth’s Companion. 


GIVE ME A HILL TO CLIMB 


Rom. 12:1. “Present all your faculties to Him.” 
(Weymouth. ) 
Give me a stony road 
And strength for wayfaring; 
Give me a storm to dare 
And joy in the daring; 


Give me a battle to win 

And the courage to fight; 

Give me a hill to climb 

And stength to gain the height; 


And when I reach its summit 
One thing I’ll ask of Thee, 
Give me a hill beyond 
Calling aloud to me. 
—Gertrude Bridges, in Good Housekeeping 
(September, 1928). 


DO A FULL DAY’S WORK 

Rom. 12:2. “That you may learn by experience.” 
(Weymouth.) 

There is a great bank in New York City which 
pays its leading men well. The president receives 
$50,000 a year; the vice-presidents and other high 
executives, from $12,000 to $25,000. We asked 
the president how many men of real financial 
genius were in these high-salaried positions. 

“Only one man,” was the reply. ‘“The others 
are like myself—just good, hard pluggers who 
know we have no exceptional brains and therefore 
try to do a full day’s work every day.” 

This formula for success is so simple that many 
people cannot believe it works. But it does. 
Among other things, it keeps a man from wrecking 
himself on the reef of self-conceit. There is no 
position so high that its holder can afford to be 
arrogant. Little men boast about their rapid-fire 
decisions. Big men never do.—The Youth's Com- 
panion. 


HARPER’S ADVICE TO STUDENTS OF 
HEBREW 

Prov. 4:7. “At any cost get knowledge.” 
(Moffatt.) 

President Lincoln Hulley was one of the early 
students of Hebrew at Chautauqua Assembly, 
New York, when President W. R. Harper began 
his teaching duties. He is thus quoted in Good- 
speed’s ‘William Rainey Harper’: 

“Once at Chautauqua he told his Hebrew class 
in which I studied, ‘You are neither to eat, drink, 
nor sleep. You will recite three times a day, six 
days a week. Study nothing but Hebrew. Go to 
no side interest. Begin with the rising of the sun 
Monday and stop with the chimes Saturday 
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night.’ This is the way in which this unusual man 
worked himself, and others were willing to do it 
for him.” 


BUY UNWANTED BOOKS 


Prov. 4:7. “Wisdom is the principal thing: 
therefore get wisdom.”’ 

I particularly wanted a couple of books. So I 
went to a bookshop to buy them. As I entered 
the shop I saw, on a counter near the door, two 
books that I didn’t want; so I bought them. You 
smile; but I think my behaviour was logical. 
When you enter a bookshop and see a book that 
you feel you must buy, it is a good thing to pull 
yourself together and ask yourself why you feel so 
drawn to that particular book. And the chances 
are that you will discover that it is because you 
are already something of a fanatic on the subject 
dealt with in that volume. It is your pet theme; 
you are a specialist in that line; it may do you a 
world of good to give that topic a rest. And when, 
on the contrary, you see a book that makes no 
appeal to you—a book that you do not dream of 
buying—it is a good thing to pull yourself to- 
gether and ask yourself why that book fails to 
attract you. The chances are that you will dis- 
cover that it is because you have totally neglected 
that line of things; your mind is a blank on that 
subject; you know absolutely nothing about it. 
I do not wish you to understand that I am urging 
you, whenever you enter a book shop, to buy all the 
books that you don’t want, and to leave unpur- 
chased all the books that you do; but I do urge 
you to be always forcing your minds along unfa- 
miliar tracks, to be constantly breaking fresh 
ground.—F. W. Boreham in an article on “The 
Constructive Ministry.” 


“WE’LL HAVE THE READING” 

Amos 3:3. “Can two walk together, except they 
be agreed?” 

Dr. David Smith once told of an old man who 
said to him that the happening which had the 
greatest influence on his life took place on the 
evening of his wedding day. It was a very simple 
thing: his wife handed him a Bible and quietly 
said: “We'll have the reading.”’ So he read aloud 
a chapter from the Bible, and when he finished his 
wife knelt down. Now he had never prayed aloud 
in all his life, but when his wife knelt he had to 
kneel too and offer prayer. From that beginning 
it was easy for him to keep on with family prayers, 
and he ceased to be a silent Christian. 

That wife was both wise and courageous. She 
knew how hard it is—almost impossible—for 
one parent alone to maintain the outward expres- 
sion of religion in a family; but where husband 
and wife are a unit in really desiring it, then the 
task becomes a pleasure and an unfailing strength. 
—Amos R. Wells. 


A PRAYER FOR HOMEMAKERS 


Titus 2:5. “Keepers at home.” 
Oh, Father of All Loveliness, 
Teach us 
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To understand the Joy of Color, the Harmony 
of Form, the Beauty of Proportion; 

To know the Real in Art and Books; 

To be content with what we have, but not satis- 
fied until our homes reflect the Best in our- 
selves: 

To appreciate the simple joys of Acquiring and 
Possessing 

And 

To make a House Beautiful out of Four Walls. 

—Elizabeth Badley Read, in Good Housekeeping. 


WHAT WE GIVE 

Acts 3:6. ‘““‘But Peter said, Silver and gold have 
I none; but what I have that give I thee. In the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk.” 

A leading business man of Central Indiana 
recently died at the Methodist Episcopal Hospital 
in Indianapolis. Skilled doctors, surgeons and 
kind nurses had ministered to his every need. 
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Blood transfusions were made fifteen times in 
about four months. His devoted wife was at his 
bedside almost day and night while he fought a 
losing battle with death. A day or two before the 
end came he said to his life companion: ‘‘I guess I 
had just as well give up the fight.” 

When over the wire came the word that James 
Kelch, friend and benefactor, was dead, his home 
community was in deep sorrow. On the day of 
the funeral the throngs packed the church. The 
fourteen strong and rugged men who gave of their 
own blood that their friend might live, filed in 
and sat in a body. What ascene. How appalling 
the stillness! The people were deeply moved. 
They just began to feel as never before what some 
had done that another might live. This blood- 
group of men was the living incarnation of the 
Apostle’s words, “‘What I have that give I thee.” 
How true this is in every way. For we can only 
give what we have.—Rev. T. G. Godwin. 


Illustrations from Art and Literature 
WILLIAM E. BIEDERWOLF, D.D. 


ART 
Marion Falieri and the Black Veil 
Overcoming the World; Unfaithfulness; Back- 


sliding: 

2 Tim, 4:10; 1 John 5:4; John 16:38; Rev. 2:4. 

Over a certain place in the Grand Palace in 
Venice there hangs a black curtain which, as any 
visitor will note, attracts more attention than any 
of the magnificent portraits that adorn the walls 
of this celebrated Hall of the Merchant Kings. 
This curious curtain hangs over an empty space 
from which once smiled the sallow face of Marion 
Falieri, one of the long line of the Doges who ruled 
the Republic of Venice from the seventh to the 
eighteenth centuries. He had been found guilty 
of treason against the State and from ‘the now 
unsightly panel his likeness was removed that his 
memory might be blotted out, and there hangs 
there now only this sombre veil of black to remind 
the world of his treason and his treachery. 


This story always makes me think of a certain 
one among the portraits given us of the characters 
in the New Testament. It is Demas, the one time 
honored companion of the great Apostle Paul. 
Of him Paul had to say, and how sadly he must 
have said it, when writing to Timothy, ‘‘Demas 
hath forsaken me, having loved this present 
world.”’ What a comment is that to make of a 
one-time follower of Christ! The words sound like 
a muffled drum beating the sad funeral march of 
despair through the darkened chambers of a lost 
soul. “Having loved this present world, Demas 
hath gone away!” 

What an enemy this world is with its lust of the 
flesh, its lust of the eye and the pride of life; with 
its riches, its honors and its pleasures. But thank 
God, it is written, ‘“There is one in us who is greater 
than he who is in the world,”’ and while the power 
of the Evil One is too much for us single handed 
and alone, it is possible to overcome and to do all 


things through Christ, this armour-clad Champion 
of the humblest child of the Kingdom of God. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Monica and Her Prayer for Augustine 
Importunity in Prayer, How God Sometimes 

Answered Parental Concern 

Lyke 18:1; Matt. 11:12; Gen. 18:23-33; 1 John 
5:14. 

Our prayers are sometimes denied that the larger 
desires of our heart may be granted. Monica, the 
mother of Augustine, wanted her boy to be a 
Christian. From his childhood days she had 
taught him the things of God, and yet in spite of 
it all and in spite of her own hallowed influence he 
came into young manhood far away from Christ. 
And now he announces his intention of going to 
Rome. But Monica prayed fervently that God 
in His great mercy would keep her boy out of that 
wicked city. If under her influence and care he 
was wild and sinful, what would become of him 
in that city which was the very center of licentious- 
ness and alluring temptation. All one night, 
Augustine tells us in his “Confessions” did his 
mother pray in a little chapel on the north coast 
of Africa that God would not allow her son to sail 
for Italy, but even while she prayed, Augustine, 
by the grace of God set out for the very place his 
mother’s prayers would not have him go. In 
going to Rome he came a little later in touch with 
Ambrose, the famous preacher, by whom he was 
converted to his mother’s faith. And so very 
beautifully Saint Augustine says that God denied 
his mother once to grant her what she prayed for 
always. 


HISTORY 
The Romans Landing on the Coast of Britain 
Entire Consecration, Absolute Surrender 
Rom. 18:14; John 5:8; Rom. 6:1; 2 Tim. 4:10. 
To make provision for failure in the Christian 
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life is to betray a half-heartedness and a lurking 
doubt that is pretty certain to bring it about. 
When Jesus told the paralytic at the pool of 
Bethesda to “take up his bed’? He meant that 
there was to be no provision for a relapse. 

When the Romans landed on the coast of Britain 
the savage natives of that land crowded around 
the cliffs above them and in the wildest fury 
prepared to swoop down upon them. And what 
did the Romans do? Prepare their ships for flight? 
No. The brave little band in full view of the 
savages who outnumbered them many times, first 
sacrificed to their gods, gave one last look toward 
Rome, which they might never see again, and then 
every man took a torch and deliberately set fire 
to the ships and having thus cut off every means 
of escape, they were ready to conquer or to die. 

And when the savages who had looked on in 
utter amazement realized what had been done, 
they bethought themselves what heroism like 
that must mean and they were seized with fear 
and fled away in the wildest panic. One reason 
why the church is so afflicted with the back-slidings 
of so many of its members is because they fail to 
make a clean cut with the world and especially 
with that thing which more than any other had 
been spoiling their life. It’s the complete break 
with the world, the absolute cutting away from 
the old life and the complete surrender to duty 
and the divine will that not only challenges the 
adversary to do his worst, but even when his worst 
is done brings glorious victory to the child of God, 


LITERATURE 


Satan Punished in the Shape He Sinned 
The Reward of Sin; Sowing and Reaping; Spiritual 

Harvest 

Gal. 6:7; Job 18:9; 2 Cor. 9:6; Hos. 8:7. 

It is an inexorable decree both physically and 
spiritually that like producés like. No farmer 
plants melon seeds expecting to dig potatoes. 
Sow deceit and you will reap suspicion. Sow 
kindness and you will reap confidence. If you 
. sow tares you must not expect to harvest wheat. 

Powerfully embodied in the heart of his master 
poem, Milton interprets this great principle in the 
dire disaster that came upon the great arch-fiend 
who in serpentine disguise tempted man to violate 
the law of God. Having accomplished the ruin of 
man he returned to his capital city and proud 
seat where he found that the leaders of the fallen 
host had prepared for him a brilliant banquet in 
the reception hall of the great palace. In the 
presence of: this host who had so welcomed his 
return, he told how as a serpent with an apple he 
had “seduced man from his Creator.” 


““So having said, awhile he stood, expecting 
Their universal shout and high applause 
To fill his ears.” 
But on the contrary he heard on every side from 
all hell’s innumerable tongues. 
“A dismal, universal hiss, the sound, 
Of public scorn. 
He wondered, but not long had leisure; 
Wondering at himself now more. 
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His visage drawn, he felt too sharp and spare; 
His arms clung to his ribs, his legs entwining, 
Each other, till supplanted, down he fell— 
A monster serpent on his belly prone, 
Reluctant but in vain—a great power now 
ruled him, 
Punished in the shape he sinned 
According to his doom.”’ 

And when he tried to speak he could only hiss 
with forked tongue. 

It does not pay to do wickedness, neither in 
any manner nor in any degree for the law of 
righteous retribution and recompense is hard on 
the track of every soul. Sin always smites with 
the lightning of its own revenge. 


* * * 


Guy de Maupassant and His Folly 
The Prostitution of Genius; The Lust of Flesh 

Jas. 1:15; 1 John 2:16; Job 5:14; Gen. 25:34. 

What name is there in all the galaxy of French 
Literati that shines with a greater brilliancy than 
that of Guy de Maupassant. But it was the 
brilliancy merely of genius with scarcely a redeem- 
ing quality of a holy ideal in all his life and work. 
The exalted beckoned but he did not see; the 
genuine knocked at his door but he did not seem 
to hear. He might have been an ambassador of 
truth but he prostituted his genius to the low and 
unworthy. It was for this reason, because of the 
disreputable character of his writings, that his 
work was refused the imprimatur of the French 
Academy. 

Guy de Maupassant not only furnishes a fine 
illustration of the Quaker poet’s “It might have 
been,” but he furnishes an equally fine illustration 
of the folly of delay in doing the thing which is the 
known right thing to do. He said, “The Academy 
would condemn me to virtue, but there’s plenty 
of time for virtue.’’ And scarcely had he finished 
those words of consummate folly when he was seized 
with that melancholy madness that brought to a 
speedy end his brilliant literary career, and lost 
for him likewise the opportunity of doing the will 
of God. The present is God’s time for virtue and 
now is the day of salvation. 

* * * 


Coulson Kernahan’s Dream of a Christless World 
Wisdom of This World; Its Limitation; Our Need 
of Christ in Death 

1 Gor, 1:25; John 14:1; Isa. 57:2; Job, 11:7. 

What a gloomy, hopeless world this would be 
without Christ. The yearning cry of the human 
soul says, ‘‘Show us the Father and it sufficeth us.” 
And Atheism replies, ‘““There is no God;’’ material- 
ism answers and says, “In the grave whither thou 
goest there is no need of God,” and antagonism, 
with its cold and cheerless uncertainty, says, ‘“We 
do not know, we cannot tell.’’ But Christ has 
something better for us than that. He says, 
“Come unto me and I will show you the Father; 
lean upon me and I will give you rest; follow me 
and I will lead you safely home to God.” 

I have just finished rereading, ‘“The Dream of a 
Christless World,’’ by Coulson Kernahan. I wish 
I could tell you the whole story, but in one of the 
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dreams a woman is dying in despair. By her side 
sits an old man with a flowing beard and a ponder- 
ous volume under his arm. She says, “I was once 
a Christian, but I read your book and in it you 
ridiculed the Christian faith. A passion took hold 
of me and I wanted to sin, but I thought of Christ 
and could not do it. Then your book came back 
to me and I remembered what you had said and I 
fell. I went far away but I was restored and felt 
the kiss of His forgiveness. But the old tempta- 
tion and the old passion came once more and I fell 
again, and now I cannot for the soul of me believe 
that Christ will take me back and forgive me for 
my grievous wrong. I am dying; I have sent for 
you, sir; you are so wise; you have written so 
many books; it was one of your books that de- 
stroyed my faith, and now I ask you what comfort 
you have to give to a dying, despairing woman 
who has lost her faith and hope in Jesus Christ?” 
And the old man shook his head, and when the 
dreamer looked again the woman was dead and the 
wise man with his book was gone. 


And then the dreamer looked once more and 
saw the wise men sitting together and smiling to 
think how wise they were; and in the kingdom of 
darkness Satan sat smiling to himself and at them, 
for though he knew he was very wise, he knew 
also that many a child was wiser than himself and 
wiser than they. 


MYTHOLOGY 
Tithonus and His Foolish Wish 
Idleness; Ease in Zion; Self-Indulgence 
1 Tim. 5:6; Prov. 19:15; Phil. 2:12; Amos 6:1. 
How foolish it is to measure life by the number 
of its years. In Tennyson’s Tithonus we hear the 
sad lament of the white-haired shadow of one who 
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foolishly chose never to die. Aurora, the goddess 
of the dawn, had fallen in love with Tithonus, son 
of the king of Troy. She promised to grant him 
whatever boon he desired, whereupon Tithonus 
said, ‘“My wish is that I might live always so that 
I may look upon the color of your beautiful wings 
every morning forever.’’ Aurora prevailed upon 
Jupiter to grant the request but forgot to have 
youth joined in the gift, so that while Aurora 
remained always as young as ever Tithonus grew 
old, and bald, and toothless with his body full of 
aches and pains. At one hundred the beauty of 
Aurora’s wings began to lose their charm for him; 
at two hundred he cared for her no longer, and at 
three hundred he begged permission to die. But 
as Tennyson puts it, “The gods themselves cannot 
recall their gifts.’”’ And so it came about that the 
old man began to shrink and shrivel until Aurora, 
caring no longer for him, turned him into a cricket. 
Tithonus had thought of nothing but getting up 
each morning to see the sun rise. Just to do this 
he seemed to think was to make life worthwhile 
forever. He forgot that we live in deeds, not in 
figures on the dial. But there are those for whom 
life’s chief value consists in the opportunity it 
affords to feed upon the beauty of luxury and 
indulgence the world can give. Others live only 
for the world’s wealth or its applause. But what 
an empty thing this makes of life! Aye, what a 
tragedy! Some men live more in a day than 
others do in a year; more in a year than others do 
in a lifetime. We are not here to play. As some 
one has put it, “The world is dying for a little bit 
of love,’ for the sound of your voice and mine, 
and the touch of our hand in a bit of sacrificial 
ministry to heal its bleeding wounds. And God 
forgive us if we have sought merely to live and 
not to serve. 


Sermon Stories for Junior Congregations 
REV. WILLIAM J. HART, D.D. ; 


CLIMBING IS FUN! 

Phil 3:14. ““With my eyes fixed on the goal 
I push on.’’ (Weymouth.) 

In a chapter on Mary Lyon in ‘Heroines of 
Service,’ Mary R. Parkman relates the following: 

“How is it that the harder a thing is the more 
you seem to like it, Mary?’ asked her seatmate in 
the district school, looking wonderingly at the girl 
whose eyes always brightened and snapped when 
the arithmetic problems were hard and long. 

“Oh, it’s lots more fun climbing than just going 
along on the level,’ replied Mary. ‘You feel so 
much more alive. I’ll tell you what to do when a 
thing seems hard, like a steep, steep hill, you 
know. Say to yourself: ‘Some people may call 
you Difficulty, old hill; but I know that your name 
is Opportunity. You’re just here to prove that I 
can do something worthwhile.’ Then the climbing 
is the best fun—really!’ ” 


DON’T WASTE TIME CACKLING 
Ezek. 35:13. ‘‘With your mouth ye have 
boasted.” 


Some one in commenting upon the fact that a 
certain bricklayer had managed to lay thirty-six 
thousand bricks in a day, said that he couldn’t 
possibly have done it if he had stopped to cackle 
after the laying of each brick. 

Of course he could not have done it. He would 
have wasted too much time merely making a 
nuisance of himself instead of a champion brick- 
layer. 

It never pays to stop after each achievement 
and cackle, and this applies equally well to indi- 
vidual and class work. If the accomplishment 
has been outstanding, some one else will notice it 
and do all the cackling that is necessary. Mean- 
while you can go right on with the business of 
laying bricks, which amounts to much. more after 
all than mere cackling ever does.—Selected. 


THE LADY’S SORE THUMB 


1 Cor. 10:13. ‘““But will with the temptation also 
make a way to escape, that ye may be able to 
bear it.” 
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A London minister was preaching in the old 
university community of Cambridge on 1 Cor. 
10:18, when he ventured to suggest that there are 
occasions and situations in life “when the way of 
escape which God had most obviously provided 
for us was the use of our two legs; that the way to 
deal with a very hot and close temptation was to 
take to your heels and bolt literally for your life.’ 

Two very learned and devout women, Mrs. 
Gibson and Mrs. Lewis (“to whom we owe an 
ancient manuscript” were present. At the close 
of the service they met the minister, and spoke 
some kindly words. Said Mrs. Gibson, with a 
quick flow of words: ‘I was greatly interested in 
your illustration about getting away from a place 
where it is hurting you to remain. It reminds me 
of my friend . A thumb was_ troub- 
ling her. Whenever she moved it a little beyond 
what was really necessary it gave her pain. She 
was very Scotch, and did not think that surgery 
was really practiced outside of Edinburgh! So to 
Edinburgh she went; saw her friend Sir J—— 
C “Well, my dear,” said the great surgeon 
to his visitor, who was also an old friend, ‘did you 
say there was something wrong?’ ‘It is not much 
maybe,’ said she, ‘but there it is. Whenever I 
push my thumb back like that (suiting the action 
to the word) it hurts.’ ‘Well,’ said the great 
surgeon, ‘don’t do it!’ That was all.” 

The terse words of the surgeon contained very 
practical advice. 


HAD THE COURAGE TO SAY ‘‘NO” 


Dan. 1:8. “‘Purposed in his heart that he would 
not.” 

It is reported that after Gene Tunney had 
settled the matter as to who was really the champ- 
ion in the ring that one of the tobacco companies 
sent him an offer for the use of his name. The 
company knew that Tunney did not smoke but 
they said, ‘““‘We will give you $10,000 if you will 
sign your name to the following: ‘All of my 
friends use your kind of cigarettes.’”’ Ten thou- 
sand dollars is a great deal of money, especially 
for a young man about to be married. The adver- 
tisement with Gene Tunney’s name on it would 
be put on the billboards all over the country. 
Ten thousand dollars just to sign his name. Mr. 
Tunney answered something like this, ‘‘No, I do 
not smoke and will not lend my influence to start 
some young fellow doing what I do not do myself.” 
It took courage to use the big-little word.—Cyrus 
E.. Albertson. 


SCHOLARSHIP PLEDGE 


1 Cer. 16:13. “Be on the alert; ... acquit your- 
selves like men.” (Moffatt.) 

Scouting and scholarship join hands in Mil- 
waukee, where the Scouts have recently formu- 
lated the following resolution: 

“On my honor I will do my best to get the most 
out of my studies, and to play the game square. 
To study diligently and conscientiously, and if 
failure befalls me I’ll come up smiling.’’—The 
Class Mate. 
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SUBWAY SINGING 

Eph. 5:19. “Sing and offer praise in your hearts 
to the Lord.”’ (Weymouth.) 

The newspaper woman entered the center car, 
for above the roar of subway traffic she heard the 
sound of singing. Imagine singing on a Broadway 
express in New York City! But so it was. So the 
woman joined the straphangers, and found that 
they were being treated to something unusal. She 
characterized it in the New York paper as ‘‘a 
spontaneous subway evangelistic song service put | 
on by three score little tots who nearly filled the 
car”. 

The subway rumbled on its way, but the 
children, whose ages ran from six to fourteen, 
almost constantly kept up their childish melody. 
Once a dark face became especially animated 
when the children sang ‘‘All God’s Children Got 
Shoes,”’ and other negro spirituals. 

“There’s Within My Heart a Melody,” “O 
Worship the King All-Glorious Above,” ‘When 
He Cometh, When He Cometh, to Make Up His 
Jewels,” and “There’s Sunshine in My Soul 
Today’’—these were among the songs sung. The 
subway song service attracted the attention of 
passengers in the adjoining cars; and though the 
evening was almost intolerably hot, the folks just 
smiled. 

“Is this the beginning of a subway evangelistic 
campaign?” the woman asked the man in charge 
of the group of little folks. 

“No,” replied the man, “these children are 
members of the Sunday School of the Eighth 
Avenue Gospel Mission, and are just returning 
from their Sunday School outing in the Bronx. 
They are always singing.’”’ The speaker was the 
superintendent of the mission. 

What a pleasantly human sight was this! Song 
radiates sunshine and is conducive to fellowship— 
even in a New York subway! 


““MZURI” z 
Gen. 23:6. “Thou art a mighty prince among 


us.”’ 

Suppose that you met a person in Africa and he 
afterward told someone that you were “mzuri,”’ 
would you be pleased? You don’t know, of course, 
for you are doubtless unfamiliar with the word. 
Perhaps you think the question a somewhat 
foolish one. But wait! 

When the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Gloucester visited Mombasa they attended a 
garden party at the Government House for which 
1,200 invitations had been issued. Said the cor- 
respondent of the London Times: 

“The most interesting person presented to the 
Prince was a very old African dressed in a faded 
gray suit and with a pink rose in his buttonhole. 
His feet and head were bare, and his wrinkled, 
gray-bearded face lighted with a smile when the 
Prince approached. The bent old man was 
Matthew Wellington, at one time cook to Doctor 
Livingstone, and the last member of the band of 
devoted Africans who carried the missionary’s 
body from the interior to the coast. 

“Matthew, who was presented to the Prince bv 
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the Bishop of Mombasa, said afterward that the 
Prince was mzuri, which in Kiswahili means ‘all 
that is good.’’”’—W. J. H. 


NOT RECOGNIZING THE KEY 


Luke 18:1. ‘‘He told them also a parable about 
the need of always praying and never losing 
heart.’’ (Moffatt.) 

In our little town of boyhood days the fire 
apparatus was kept in a small house, securely 
locked. The key was on a large ring, with a lot of 
other keys, which hung on a nail in the town hall 
nearby. One day at noon, when the custodian 
was at lunch, the alarm of fire was sounded as I 
was passing. I rushed in and got the bunch of 
keys, for I knew where they hung, and ran to 
unlock the fire reel. With frantic haste I struggled 
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with the keys, trying one after the other. None 
would fit, and I started all over again, while a 
crowd gathered around me with many shouted 
suggestions and some abuse for my clumsiness; 
but for the life of me I couldn’t get that door open. 
Then the custodian pushed through, and snatching 
the keys from my hand, quickly inserted a. little 
nub of steel which I had thought was only a part 
of the key ring, and the lock flew apart. I have 
always regretted (and the regret was poignant for 
awhile) that I did not succeed in opening that 
door. It was the one chance of my lifetime to open 
up a fire department in time of need, and I would 
have been the village hero for seven days at least. 

But, fellows, that little nub of steel is prayer. 
It is often overlooked, and we try everything else, 
while the one and only key to the situation is 
neglected.—Wade C. Smith. 


Work with Boys and Girls 


Enthroning Childhood 
A Children’s Day Message 
REV. RICHARD BRAUNSTEIN 


The second Sunday in June is universally 
designated as Children’s Day. The greatest task 
confronting the Christian Church is the conserva- 
tion of childhood—discovering its latent possi- 
bilities and developing them for future citizenship. 
The babe in the cradle is the world’s fresh begin- 
ning. A church without a Cradle Roll is severing 
the artery of its main function and weakning the 
strength of its membership. 

Like a little child—that of the phrasing of con- 
version. To begin again—that is the boon of the 
Christian gospel. To make righteousness repro- 
ductive—that is the challenge of the denomina- 
tions. The hope of a better world rests on the 
quality and efficiency of its pedagogic schemes, 
religious and secular. Christianity is a forward- 
looking religion. What kind of men and women 
shall think and act in the affairs of tomorrow? 
That is a question home, church and school must 
answer—all thinking people. That church or 
community that does not make a large place in 
its program for mental, moral and physical 
development of the rising generation is defeating 
all the dreams and aspirations for a better type 
of civilization. 

It is said, ‘““History repeats itself.’ It repeats 
itself in the good and the bad. We want history 
to repeat itself in the best, noblest, finest. History 
is the record of what mankind thinks, says, does. 
We want the best thinkers, the noblest sayers, the 
righteous doers, to represent us in religious, edu- 
cational, political and social matters. It depends 
on us what kind of leadership shall be in control, 
namely, what we do with the raw material with 
which we are entrusted. Therefore nothing is too 
good for the child. 

Even the most selfish persons pay tribute to 
those who come after them. Trees planted, 
inspirational songs written, helpful institutions 


built, constructive laws framed, stirring book® 


printed, pictures that teach and preach the right 
side of life—these and countless other values too 
numerous to mention are for posterity. Happy 
indeed that person who, seeing beyond the borders 
of self and time, believes in the greatest asset of a 
nation, the most valuable resource of a country, 
namely, human personality. Giant waterways, 
magnificent forests, perfect highways, rich oil and 
mineral deposits, buildings reaching to the sky— 
every boast of progress have their use and place 
and function. They all contribute to the nation’s 
growth and stability. But we cannot, we dare not, 
neglect the human element, the flesh and blood 
equation, who, ultimately shall be in charge of the 
power and the glory. For material resources in 
the hands of immoral keepers spell wreck and ruin. 
No nation is safe in the hands of rogues and 
profiteers, self-seekers and grafters, abusers of 
place and prestige. In the average community 
those of mature years and limited instruction have 
been known to make a sorry mess of things. We 
cannot afford to put the future in the charge of 
middle-age people with teen-age minds and the 
glorious days to come must not be entrusted with 
people ripe in years but lacking in experience. 
Childhood is the fertile field for an investment 
of whatever ideas and ideals we now possess. The 
investment of time and talents, money and 
equipment in the formative soil of boys and girls 
will yield dividends beyond the wildest imagining. 
A child has intelligence but not experience. It is 
the business of the child to acquire to learn this 
experience. It is our business as parents, teachers, 
preachers, leaders and all socially-minded indi- 
viduals, to make possible for the child to gain the 
best experience possible. The rising generation 
must keep ahead, with spiritual values, with ideals 
of the highest, with ideas of what is right and what 
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is wrong with all that is constructive—keep ahead 
of our material gains or else we shall take a down- 
ward path to paganism and degeneracy. Let us 
underwrite the Sunday School, the Boy:and Girl 
Scout Movements, the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W. 
C.A. and kindred agencies, making our aim, with 
these, to build up well-rounded character. May 
we not sing with Robert Burns: 

“Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

Jesus Christ is our norm and mentor. Irre- 
spective of our denominational affiliations or 
peculiar doctrines germain to our personal view- 
points and individual interpretation, ‘“‘never man 
spake as this man.” He has given us the last 
word on pedagogy and psychology. His system 
of manhood and womanhood building is not an 
experiment but an experience. We cannot im- 
prove on what he said about conduct, character, 
morals. ‘‘And Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with God and man.” In 
other words, and here is an outline for a sermon, 
his was a mental, physical, religious and social 
development. Such a development makes for a 
four-square life. Anything short of this interferes 
with the divine scheme of things. Anything short 
-of Christlikeness means a break-down of life all along 
the line of evolution. Evolution means, in the last 
analysis, man struggling upward, getting himself 
out of the wilderness. Some debate as to our 
origin. None need debate our goal. Good, better, 
best, is the logic of all religious effort. All religious 
effort means the highest good for the largest 
number. 

We cannot begin too early in planting our seed 
of greatness. Youth is fertile ground. It is the 
formative period, the impressionistic age, the age 
of vision and choosing of, examples and careers. 
All the epochal turning points and sweeping 
reforms of history, with some few exceptions, were 
youth movements. Jesus, Himself, was a young 
man, when he trod, with burning message of 
goodness with lips and life the dusty lanes and 
avenues. of His day. We are told that before the 
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age of twenty-five—and statistics are not dull in 
this sphere—life habits are formed. A moral code 
has been established. A creed has been formu- 
lated. A political platform has been built. A 
business or a profession has been planned. Mental 
habits are fixed in certain grooves and thinking 
given momentum in certain channels—either for 
the good or the bad. Youth is the time when 
opinions ripen into convictions—but somebody, 
somewhere must be on guard. 

We are told that in the United States there are 
twelve million young men and women between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty-eight. Were they 
to clasp hands they would form an unbroken line 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. They represent 
enough labor to go into the forests and hew the 
timbers, into the mines to dig the iron, and manu- 
facture these elements into rails and spikes and 
ties and construct a railroad reaching from New 
York to San Francisco between the rising and the 
setting of the sun. 

Young people have the adventurous spirit—the 

spirit that dares, has initiative, essays the impos- 
sible. The little and the petty do not intrigue 
them. The big, the heroic, lures them. Youth— 
a vast army ready for the martial music of the 
drum and fife of the Master’s ‘Follow Me.” 
Youth—an army with battle light in the eye and 
the quick pulse, going forth to wage the conflict 
of industry and statesmanship. Youth—stepping 
with the strains of Milton’s lilt, ‘‘Peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than war.” Youth— 
who will serve us with the pugnacious viewpoint 
and the fighting urge, giving us ‘The moral 
equivalent for war.’’ Youth—it must be helped, 
not scolded, wooed not driven, encouraged not 
restrained, inspired not repressed. Jt needs us, 
our all, our best. It needs not our inhibitions but 
our example, our pattern not our patronage— 
this is the challenge of Children and Youth every- 
where: To give them the right start, so that in 
after years, they shall be a credit to themselves 
and their day, and we, bidding them Godspeed, 
may know that we have done our duty. 


Children 


The World’s Supreme Interest 
REV. D. J. THORNTON 


Psa. 115:16. ““‘The heavens are the heavens of 
Jehovah; But the earth hath he given to the 
children of men.” . 

God designed and brought the earth into exist- 
ence for the children of men, and children have 
proven to be the world’s supreme interest since 
-.its foundation. 

Ever since the beginning children have con- 
tinued the basis for every consideration: both 
human and Divine. 

Without them it would have been impossible 
for the world to have continued, for they have 
been the principal consideration in every step of 
human progress: material, moral, social, political, 
industrial or spiritual. 

They remain today as much the world’s supreme 


element of consideration, our most important and 
essential concern, as at any time during all the 
history of the past. 

I. Races and nations could never have been 
formed without children: Empires have arisen 
and fallen because of them. Governments have 
been founded and established to meet their de- 
mands. Laws are enacted and enforced for their 
protection. 

No church, nor school, nor society, nor business, 
nor pleasure has long endured whose chief aim 
was not their welfare. 

Quarrels, feuds, battles, bloodshed and interna- 
tional controversies have resulted because of them. 

Victories have been won and defeats suffered 
and endured on their behalf. 
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II. Children constitute the hub around which 
the world revolves. Remove them and all matters, 
social, industrial, political, educational, govern- 
mental and religious, will collapse. 

These are they who, at once, entail the most 
awful responsibilities and afford the highest joys; 
and without whom the essence of love would fail, 
the energies of the world would lose themselves 
under the weight of passing years, and ambitions 
and inspirations could never be. 

Without them the two sweetest words in any 
language—Father and Mother—would never have 
been coined; the light of life would soon grow dim 
and fail; and death would soon claim all the hosts 
of mankind. 

III. The first command of the Creator to man, 
with reference to his duties in the world, was, 
“Go, multiply, replenish and subdue the earth.” 

When He would select a people for the fulfill- 
ment of His great Divine purpose, to Abraham 
He said, ‘In thee and in thy seed shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed.” 

When He would warn against evil and its conse- 
quences, He said, ‘‘The sins of the fathers shall be 
visited on the children.” 

When He would illustrate His great love for 
humanity, in tenderness He declared, “‘As a father 
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pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fedr Him.” And, we are told, ‘‘He gave his Only 
Begotten Son’”’ as a sacrifice for the redemption of 
the children of men. 

When He would point the way to salvation, He 
said, ‘Except ye repent and become as IKittle 
children, ye cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

When He would call a great leader for the 
people, He provided for special care and training 
of the child—the man-to-be—and we see developed 
a Moses, Samuel, David, John the Baptist, and 
others, including Christ, the Redeemer of men. 

IV. Sensing, then, the importance with which 
the Creator has surrounded the children of earth, 
how very important that we give due regard to 
their safety on the pathway of life; throw about 
them every safeguard from evil; direct their steps 
in the way of righteousness; make ample provision 
for their upward progress; and “suffer them to 
come unto Him’’ who in deep tenderness took 
them to His bosom and said, “of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

“The earth hath He given to the children of 
men.” Let us help them to make the most of it 
and the opportunities it affords. “Forbid them 
not,” but “bring them in from the fields of sin” 
to an inheritance “‘un-defiled and that fadeth not 
away.” 


Satisfy Us Early 


Sermon to Children 
REV. RICHARD H. K. GILL, Ph.D. 


“O satisfy us early with thy mercy, that we may 
rejoice and be glad all of our days.” Psa. 90:14. 

Unless happy and content you cannot succeed 
well in any of life’s undertakings. If you love 
your work and are pleased with your surround- 
ings you will accomplish more. If dissatisfied 
with yourself, your work, or your surroundings, 
you will not be happy. If unhappy, life will seem 
but drudgery. 

I am addressing you not as children, but as men 
and women in the making. Conquer evil as it 
comes and you will be proud of victory, and you 
may justly rejoice and be glad. 

A clean life is essential to happiness and success. 
Many have realized too late that their failures in 
life were largely due to sin. Sin makes us feel 
unworthy. It worries us. We find that it weakens 
the body and diminishes the power to think 
quickly and discern correctly. It destroys our 
desire for the best and noblest things. Finally it 
destroys the will to do right. To the sinful, as 
life goes on there is a growing dread of its issues. 
“Where do we go from here?” is a question that 
keeps us anxious. Anxiety robs life of the sense of 
security that is necessary for happiness and suc- 
cess. 

If you will take Jesus as your friend you will 
have your whole life before you to enjoy his 
companionship. Instead of dread of serious issues 
and of eternity you will be happy in a hope of 
eternal life. And that hope will grow sweeter 


every day, until the end of this life will be but the 
beginning of endless joy. 

Youth is the time of preparation both for life 
and eternity. You are attending school in order 
to train your mind for usefulness. You are trying 
to develop a strong body both in your work and 
in your play. Many of you will study for some 
learned profession, or will learn a trade that will 
be your life work. Then you ought to develop a 
strong character as well. For character is the 
only thing you ean take with you when you leave 
this world. Some day we will pass out leaving 
behind our body, our money, our property, our 
friends; but our character will be with us forever. 
Training body and mind is building for time, but 
developing character is building for eternity. 

If you were starting out on a strange road you 
would be glad: to have someone with you who 
knows the way. Life is a strange road. We know 
not the way for a day ahead. Jesus is the only 
one who knows the way. Will you take him with 
you? He wants to accompany you to show you 
the way. Life is your longest journey. Would it 
not be fine to have a safe guide and also a pleasant 
companion all the way? Many of you are just 
now at the age where you become keenly conscious 
of good and evil. In aséhse you are just beginning 
life. Two great highways open to you. You are 
choosing which you will take. Your choice 
today may be for a whole lifetime. 

The broad and easy road invites you. But it is 
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crowded with wicked people. The very thought 
of such company makes you shudder. Besides, the 
end of that day is destruction. You cannot be 
really happy in such company and with such 
prospects ahead. 

But there is a safe and happy way open. In 
this way you may rejoice and be glad all through 
life. Besides, it will lead to eternal joy beyond. 
You may not know the way. There may be 
places where you are liable to stray. But Jesus 
stands at the entrance. This is his assurance: 
“Lo I am with you alway, even to the end of the 
world.” 
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All the good people in the world are walking 
that way. You will find them the best of com- 
pany. Better than all. Jesus is waiting to accom- 
pany you every step of the way. He is lovingly 
reaching out his hand for you now. Will you 
take that hand? Will you take it now and thereby 
be made to rejoice and be glad all your days? 
Starting thus with him, it will then be your privi- 
lege just to keep on living with Jesus throughout 
eternity. Come now. How many will start with 
him this morning? Start that you may be glad 
and rejoice in his company throughout life, and 
share in the happiness of his kingdom forever. 


Chats With the Children 


REV. J. W. G. 


THE PRINCE’S JEWEL 


“Thy goods are all packed and thy preparations 
complete, Leon?” asked the prince. 


“Yea, Sire; I am all ready to take this journey 
as thou hast commanded me. I have but come to 
inquire if thou hast aught more to tell me of the 
way I must take and the great city to which I go 
at thy bidding.” 

“Only this,” replied the prince, looking with 
pleasure at the erect figure of Leon before him. 
“The way is long but thou art of stout heart, 
dangers may threaten thee, but thou art brave. 
Evil men may seek to delay thy steps or lure thee 
from the high path of honor. Therefore, not 
without aid from thy royal master shalt thou go.” 


The youth seemed puzzled, but the prince, 
taking something from the casket by his side, held 
in his hand a glowing stone of rich ruby color, 
suspended on a fine gold chain. This he fastened 
about his servant’s neck, saying, “Wear this upon 
thy bosom beneath thy robes and thou shalt find 
that it will serve thee well. But, come what may, 
never part with it, for it is of greater worth than 
even thy life.’”’ Gratefully thanking the prince for 
his gift, though not quite understanding the magic 
qualities of this gem, Leon left. The directions 
he had received were so plain that he trudged 

‘along, now full of hopefulness, but later, growing 
a bit tired as the day wore on, he pressed his hand 
to the stone, lying on his breast, and it reminded 
him of the prince he served. It was growing late 
when, at last, he came within sight of the town 
where he was to spend the night. He was just 
wondering where he would find an inn, where he 
could get food and shelter for the night, when a 
hand gripped him by the shoulder, a foot was 
thrust before him, and he found himself lying on 
the ground. His blood ran cold. He could just 
make out the form of a great rough fellow, much 
bigger than himself. Leon knew at once that it 
must be someone after his jewel, although how 
this man could have known about it, he could not 
guess. But he was resolved to guard it at all costs. 
He struggled to his feet, and what do you think 
happened? He felt a warm glow starting from the 
gem, and running through his body. Then he 
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remembered! This stone had power to make him 
brave. So, grappling with the stranger, he tore 
the man’s hands from his ribs, and then flinging 
him aside, went on his way. And he marvelled 
at the power his jewel seemed to possess. 


Early next morning, he was pushing on towards 
his goal. There was a new courage in his heart, 
because he felt the truth of the prince’s promise 
that this jewel would serve him well, whatever 
might arise. But occupied with his thoughts as 
he was, he was suddenly surprised to find the 
stone begin to glow, and then to burn. What was 
the matter? He looked around; there was no one 
in sight. But he noticed that he had passed a 
fork in the road, some distance back. Moreover, 
the way on which he now stood seemed to bend 
and wind round almost in the direction he had 
come. Had he taken the wrong path? He retraced 
his steps, and as he stood hesitating at the cross- 
roads, somehow, the gem seemed to grow cooler, 
and then began to throb just like the beating of 
his own heart. ‘It must be telling me to take this 
road.” he said to himself. So, turning to the 


right, he moved steadily forwards, and the 
warmth of the stone had gone. 
Day after day he kept in this path. It was a 


bit lonesome, and so rough and stony, mounting 
higher every yard, that he felt sometimes like 
giving up. Then he would put his hand to his 
breast, and again there would be a warm feeling 
given forth by his master’s gift, so that he was 
strengthened to keep on. He had passed a spur 
of the mountain, and there in the distance he could 
see, far away, the city to which he was journeying. 
He was beginning to feel that his adventures were 
all over, when he came upon two travelers sitting 
by the roadside. They greeted him in friendly 
fashion, and then one said, ‘‘Going far?” 

“To the distant city which lies beyond these 
mountains,’’ replied the youth. 

“Tt can’t be done,’ answered the second trav- 
eler. ‘‘We have been on the road for months now, 
and my companion and I have just decided that 
we're going back. Why not come with us?” 

“T cannot do that. I am on business for my 
master,"and . . .” 
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“He sent you out here to die of thirst, so as to 
get rid of you!” finished one of the men. 

“He is too great and gracious for that,” replied 
Leon, loyal to the core. “Maybe, but he did not 
tell you that there are brigands up here,”’ said the 
first man. “Nor wild beasts,’’ added the second. 
“You take our advice, and let him go on his own 
journeys. Besides...’ Just then, the jewel 
which had been growing hotter and hotter, began 
to burn. As the youth felt the pain, he suddenly 
recalled the warning his prince had given about 
some who might try to lure him from the path of 
honor and right. 

“Farewell, good sirs,’”’ he cried resolutely. ‘For 
me there is no turning back. I shall yet seek the 
city beyond yon rugged range.’”’ And the stone 
thrilled him to new effort and desire. 

Did he reach his goal? Assuredly! Each day 
brought him nearer to it. Each mile covered 
meant one less to go. Tired and triumphant, at 
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length he reached the gleaming gates he had seen 
from afar, and he was welcomed in. Suppose you 
had a gift like that, wouldn’t it be fine? You 
have—and here is the secret: The Psalmist says, 
“Thy word have I hid in my heart.” It: made 
him brave in danger, eager to pursue the path of 
right, and loyal to God’s will. . This gem glows 
with wondrous radiance, when we doright. It 
warms the heart,-and gives gladness and cheer. 
It is a jewel beyond price. Why do we say that? 
Because it 

G uides the soul on life’s way; 

Encourages it in difficulty; and 

M akes it strong to endure. 
And just as Christ met the tempter with some of 
the divine promises, so if we learn a verse of the 
Bible every day, and carry it in our hearts, we 
shall also gain the courage and steadfastness of 
the Christian, and, by and by, come to the City 
of our God. : 


The Homiletic Year--- June 


Children 


TRAINING FOR LIFE’S REALITIES 


At no time perhaps has the actual world of 
reality been much like the one for which teachers 
and parents prepared us, but at no time, I think, 
has there been the difficulty of adjustment which 
faced that generation which had its childhood and 
youth just before, and its adult life just after, the 
World War. Every war has been followed by an 
era of graft and plunder in public life, disillusion 
and confusion in private life. We cannot set men 
to doing all the things they had been taught were 
brutal and uncivilized without producing in many 
of them a cynical disregard for all social codes. 
Those of us who came into adulthood in this last 
war-time world found later that we had some- 
how achieved either a hardboiled surface or a 
protective coloration. .... While we were still 
groping in the wreckage of our own shattered 
beliefs, feeling for some foothold of reality upon 
which to take our stand, we who were the younger 
generation of not so long ago suddenly found 
ourselves called upon to act as guides, teachers, 
and friends to another generation. I can imagine 
that. there are large numbers of people so strong 
in the faith of their fathers that nothing can make 
them doubt, and they will raise their children, as 
their grandfathers did theirs before them, regard- 
less of the fact that these children will have a world 
to face totally unlike the old. Those of us who 
have grown up and become parents in this decade 
must envy our forefathers the pure whites and 
blacks of their moral horizons. There was not 
more virtue and not less evil in the world perhaps, 
but the virtuous had no troublesome doubts con- 
cerning their source of sanctity, and sinners knew 
just where they stood with God and man. 

However, the problems confronting our sons 
and daughters in their adjustment to the changing 


Commencement 


values of life will not be simple ones. ~ They will 
be less simple for our daughters than for our sons, 
because it is in the status of women that the 
greatest changes are taking place. It is in the 
relation between men and women, their lives, their 
work, and their ideals, growing out of great social 
changes, that unhappiness and difficulties of life 
arise. Even the most trivial difficulties have a: 
momentary seriousness for the lives and hearts 
involved.— L. Symes. 


Sound training in the principles and example of 
Jesus Christ, aided by serene and wholesome home 
life based on a certain knowledge of the Love of 
God, is a child’s best guarantee of future happi- 
ness and satisfactory adjustment to all life’s 
problems. With a background founded upon 
truth, honor, and character, the coming generation 
can face the complications of adulthood and work 
out its own solutions, without diminished faith 
in God. 

A WORTHWHILE LESSON 


The bestowal of God’s Spirit is not evidenced by 
imitating another’s service. Magnificent diversity, 
not uniformity of operation, is the method of the 
Creator. Each one of us is possessed of a natural 
disposition, qualities of which determine the 
service we may render. 

Admiration of some of God’s mighty workers 
may and should be an inspiration to heroic effort. 
Mere imitation is offensive. The supreme aim of 
any servant of God should be self-abandonment to 
the Master. These perform the miracles of our 
modern life.— Frank K, Sanders, D.D. 


LOYALTY 
Loyalty springs from a ‘personal knowledge of 
God. To see God is ever’td see all other matters 
in their true proportion and perspective. We live 
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in days when disloyalty to the testimony of truth 
is not likely to produce physical suffering, and our 
need for loyalty on the selfish side is not so great 
as it was in generations gone by. This is our 
subtie temptation! There is, however, the same 
need for loyalty, and there is still suffering for 
righteousness sake.— M. 


TESTING THE WORD 


The warning afforded by the history of the 
people of Israel during the life of Jeremiah is so 
patent as to need little argument. It is the strange 
and awful hardening of heart and conscience which 
ever follows upon persistent sin. What a strange 
fascination possesses the rebellious. Witness the 
general rebellion to the effort of making the present 
and coming generations of American citizens 
temperate in the habit of drinking intoxicants! 

With all the history of the centuries behind 
them, and the testimony to the certainty of 
punishment and defeat following the refusal to 
listen to the messengers of God, the rulers and 
people of Israel persisted in courses against which 
they had been warned. The blow of punishment 
fell in all its tremendous force. 

Let it be our aim to examine our own hearts as 
to the principles of action which master us. Are 
we blinded by sin until the vision of God is 
dimmed? The question can only be answered by 
determined submission of our own lives to the 
scrutiny and the testing of the Word of God. If 
by that testing we find we are wrong. He will 
receive, restore, renew the repentent soul, while 
persistent rebellion can lead only to destruction. 
—G. Campbell Morgan, D.D. 

HUMAN PERSONALITY 

If a human being is only a physical machine, he 
is-at least a queer kind of a machine, doing things 
that ordinarily machines are not supposed to do. 
For example, we aspire, setting our hearts on high 
ideals and striving after them. Imagine a machine 
doing that —a Ford car longing to be a Rolls 
Royce. Moreover, we repent, sometimes wonder- 
ing in agony whether, after tragic moral failure, it 
is possible to hope for pardon and recovery again. 
That experience does not seem identical with a 
chemical operation. .... We are obviously 
machines that think, love, distinguish between 
right and wrong, repent, follow ideals, sacrifice 
for one another, believe in God, hope for immor- 
tality, and construct philosophies to explain the 
universe. 

The more insistent and dangerous enemies of 
the Christian philosophy are not our fads of 
theory, but our abiding attitudes of moral selfish- 
ness. 

Wherever personality is being cramped, fettered, 


debilitated, and abused, there Christianity is being — 


denied. Jesus approached the problem of per- 
sonality on the moral side, not theoretically but 
practically. He cared about people and believed 
in them. His major parables concern themselves 
with persons.— F’. 

‘All that can be said about God is not God, but 
only certain smallest fragments which fall from 
His table.””— St. Catherine of Genoa. 
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“Divine things are not named by our intellect 
as they really are in themselves, for in that way 
it knows them not; but they are named in a way 
that is borrowed from created things.’”’— St. 
Thomas of Aquinas. 

‘What we can say about God in comparison to 
what is left unsaid is as the raindrop to the 
firmament.’’— James Martineau. 

“Christians who shared Jesus’ reverence for 
personality, have been few and far between. This 
is a real challenge to the churches.”— H.E.F. 


SACRIFICE AND SAFETY 

Short sighted and foolish men make wild boasts 
about the economic power and industrial progress 
of our great country, forgetting that this prestige 
is not something to swagger over, but something 
to be regarded as a sacred heritage because of the 
price at which it was won, and involves a responsi- 
bility toward the whole of mankind in addition 
to that of our borebears who builded the founda- 
tions of this nation, and to those who will inherit 
our claims to citizenship. 

There are some who pretend the existence of 
this nation is due to luck, geographic location, or 
what not, but the truth is that our nation was 
built by devotion to duty and sacrifice in the in- 
terest of righteousness. The foundations were 
laid by the Pilgrim Fathers, and their brave fol- 
lowers; by men of single devotion like Franklin, 
Washington, Muhlenberg, Wesley, Moody and 
Lincoln. 

The torch of consecrated faith and public service 
lighted by these heroes of the past has been handed 
down from generation to generation, and while 
each generation finds itself confronted with grave 
and unprecedented responsibilities, the blessings 
attendant upon the inheritance are accepted as a 
challenge to be increased for those yet to come, and 
to be shared with humanity in every part of the 
world. 

We cannot mention a single step forward in 
the interest of deeper faith, cleaner living, safety 
from disease, economic freedom. that was not won 
through sacrifice and unselfish devotion to duty 
and divine inspiration. True, like the children 
following the pied piper, we sometimes are led 
astray by a theoretical fad, but some prophet, like 
Jeremiah of old, with common sense and clear 
knowledge of the ways of God, wins us back to 
the way charted for us by the pioneers of the past. 

A nation’s stability and progress thus purchased 
is a high and sacred trust, and we must see to it 
that the standards of religious and ethical training 
are maintained worthy of the price paid in its 
behalf.— J. 

WHERE IS GOD 

He is in your life. That is the first truth that 
should concern us. The next truth is this; He is 
not in every human life equally. It requires but 
little observation to convince us that He is in 
some lives more than in others. In some lives 
there is no evidence of His presence. Other lives 
are so dominated by His spirit that we call them 
Godly lives. The difference is not in God’s attitude 
toward us. The difference is in our attitude to- 
ward God..... 
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You might as reasonably expect light to enter a 
darkened room while shades are drawn as to 
expect God to enter a personality that does not 
not pray. There is no spiritual life without 
prayer. Prayer is the heart of religion, and the 
only way by which we may come into contact 
with God. Tennyson says: “‘What are men better 
than sheep or goats that nourish a blind life within 
the brain, if, knowing God, they lift not hands of 
prayer.” 

We all know this, and we all pray some, but we 
do not pray enough. That has no reference to 
long prayers, but it does refer to earnest prayer, 
and sincerity of prayer, and conviction of prayer. 
Jesus lived a life of prayer. Prayer is talking to 
God, and if you wish to know Where God Is, pray 
to Him and learn from Him.— Roy M. Houghton. 


THE FACT OF CHRIST 


If there is a young student here this morning 
priding himself on being scientific, saying that he 
will stick to facts, I dare say there is nothing that 
we would rather have him do than stick by the 
facts, only let him stick by all the facts, and above 
all stick by the supreme facts. 

Geology from the rocks, astronomy from the 
stars, nothing from Christ, how will you defend 
that? Even when Robinson Crusoe on his island 
saw a solitary foot-print in the sand, he guessed 
something from it. It was a very little thing but 
what immense significance it had for him upon a 
lonely island to find a footprint there. And do 
you mean that on this wandering island in the 
sky you can watch the life of the Master and its 
effect upon humanity and guess nothing from it? 
Must you not at least suspect that his spiritual life 
is the revelation of a spiritual world, that his foot- 
print means that God Himself has been walking 
here? — F. 

THE INNER LIGHT 


To see the beauty of a stained-glass window 
there must be light shining through it. A passerby 
in the daytime should he chance to look up and 
notice the great west window of a great house of 
God would perhaps see little in the window itself 
to admire. Indeed, with those wavy lead divi- 
sions, made necessary by the pictures, it might 
seem less attractive to him than the perfectly plain 
windows. But should he pass at night and chance 
to look up, he would suddenly realize that the 
window was a thing of beauty, for, lit up by the 
light within, all its glowing richness of color would 
stand revealed. His gaze would then center, not 
on the plain-glass windows, but on that window 
with its glorious reds and blues and crimsons. 
The light within transfigures the window from a 
dull, uninteresting thing into a thing of splendor 
and of glory.— Rev. J. D. Jones, D.D. 

The face of a child may be likened to the 
window in the church. The divine spirit is 
breathed into every child as it awakens into this 
world, but it is covered with a physical net work 
of lines and problems that hide the beauty of soul 
from the observer. We are prone to see mostly 
the physical needs of the child, food, clothing, 
need for much training to fit the little being into 
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the family and general scheme of things, and so 
miss the wonderful joy and inspiration and beauty 
available through lighting the divine inner light 
with the transcendent love of God. Teach your 
child the fact that he is an integral part of the 
essence of all life; that he is possessed of a spark 
of divine life; that God the creator of all things is 
patently and manifestly interested in his personal 
development of the divine spirit entrusted to his 
care; that his physical body is merely an outward 
housing for the spirit, just as the lead and glass in 
the great window hold the beauty and coloring; 
that parents and teachers are acting in the capac- 
ity of the Creator in their effort to care for his 
welfare and impart to him the facts of life, on this 
plane and in the next realm, that are necessary 
for his guidance. 

When this knowledge has taken root in the mind 
and heart of the child, any observer may identify 
the beauty and inspiration of his inner being, and 
our attention will be drawn away from the physical 
form with its faults and shortcomings and its 
needs, and be centered on the divine personality 
inhabiting that physical body.— R. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 


Elisha sought from the Lord a “double portion” 
of His spirit, and many of his followers expected 
to find the fire, passion, and sternness of his prede- 
cessor to a marked degree, but the term double 
portion does not here indicate quantity. Rather 
does it indicate quality, a special degree of sonship. 
There is almost an utter absence of fire and 
sternness in the character of this son of God. 
Indeed, because of his double portion, there is 
almost an utter absence of these qualities and he 
seems incapable of anger. His tone suggests 
peace and beneficence, rather than war, roughness 
and judgment. 

Equipping the spirit of man for service in the 
world does not mean that those of us who receive 
the advantage must do our work in the way it was 
done by those who have gone on before. Some 
manifest the spirit through temper and tone, 
others through blessing and benediction. The 
coming of the spirit of God into the heart of man 
does not interfere with his talents nor change him, 
rather it energizes and makes forceful the qualities 
of character he already possesses. The natural 
fire, force and fervor of Elisha’s predecessor were 
made more hot and powerful and impassioned by 
the spirit, while the quiet, peace-making qualities 
of Elisha were made profitable for accomplishing 
the purposes of God. There is no lesson we need 
to learn more emphatically today than this.— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 


BACCALAUREATE SERMON 


Most pastors as the years go by are called upon 
to preach the Baccalaureate sermon for various 
high schools and colleges. The occasion is a very 
great opportunity which, should be accepted as a 
chance to bring a message to young people at a 
time in their lives when they are very impression- 
able. 

It is not best that the sermon should be a learned 
and philosophical discourse even if one is preach- 
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ing at a college. Students are just folks after all. 
The message which moves them is one which 
comes out of the heart and imagination of the 
minister. 


Always there is the danger that a sermon shall 
be merely thought through and not also felt 
through. Until a minister has brooded over the 
truth, until his own soul is on fire with it, he is not 
in a mood to kindle the souls of the young people 
to whom he preaches. The Baccalaureate sermon 
should deal with great themes which should be 
treated in a large way. Threadbare illustrations 
should be absent but fresh and vivid illustrations 
will always add to the effectiveness of the address. 


An illustration let it be said need not be an ex- 
tended story. There is room for very few story 
illustrations in a sermon. Sometimes, Jesus told 
a story like the parable of the Prodigal Son. Very 
frequently His illustrations were metaphors as 
when he said, “I am the Light of the World,” 
“T am the Bread of Life.” A large use of fresh 
metaphors and similes makes any address stand 
out as distinctive. 

One reason why a minister ought to read English 
poetry is because it stimulates his imagination and 
helps him to avoid hackneyed phrases and trite 
sayings. Of all the poets Shakespeare is fullest of 
striking imaginative passages. It is seldom wise 
to quote poetry very largely but a minister should 
feed his own soul on poetry and then let the soul 
express itself in speech. 

A new book which has a great deal of stimulat- 
ing material for pastors planning to preach Bac- 
calaureate sermons is ‘The Trail of Life in Col- 
lege” by Professor Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford 
College, probably the best known Quaker in 
America. In this book, Dr. Jones tells the story of 
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his own college life. Ministers who do not vividly 
recall some of their mental and spiritual experi- 
ences in college will find in this new book reminders 
which will bring back vividly similar experiences 
of their own. There are illustrations and frag- 
ments of verse scattered through Dr. Jones’ book 
which will give special freshness to a Baccalaureate 
sermon. 

Here is a passage from the introduction which 
gives us Dr. Jones’ optimistic view of young 
people. 

“One reason for this ‘return’ of mine into the 
lost world of the past is the desire to show what a 
constructive thing college life can be, what a time 
of new creation it can be to a man. It often still 
is constructive and transforming. We hear, how- 
ever, so much of intellectual confusion and moral 
chaos in college circles that one sometimes is led 
to wonder whether life is being built or being dis- 
integrated by the college period. I asked a recent 
college graduate what I should take as the title 
of this new volume about my search for the trail 
of life, and I was advised to call it, ‘Lost in the 
Underbrush!’ That remark would correspond to a 
widespread feeling of present-day unsettlement, a 
belief that the trail gets lost rather than found in 
college. There is fortunately another side to the 
picture, and I personally know from first-hand ex- 
perience that many students today are as clean, as 
fine, as brave, as wholesome as were any in past 
days, and with their feet as surely planted on the 
sun-road of life.. I do not subscribe to the theory 
that the new generation now on the stage is moral- 
ly or intellectually or spiritually inferior to the one 
behind it. I do not expect my restoration picture 
to represent a lost Eden displaying itself in a de- 
generate age that has no Eden of its own!” — Rev. 
J. Elmer Russell, D.D. 


Great Texts and Their Treatment 


REV. J. ELMER RUSSELL, D.D. 


THREE THINGS WHICH MOVE THE SOUL 
Phil. 4:8 

Three things move the human heart, truth, 
beauty and goodness. Of course neither truth 
nor beauty nor goodness will appeal unless we pay 
attention to them. One of the most pathetic 
scenes in history is the Cross upon which hangs 
the world’s Redeemer, while at its base, entirely 
oblivious to its meaning sits a group of soldiers 
gambling. In this great text, Paul bids us think 
of the things that are true, the things that are 
lovely, the things that have virtue. 

In every one of us there is some capacity, even 
if largely undeveloped, to respond to truth and 
beauty and goodness. 

1. The appeal of truth. By truth we may mean 
some new fact in the realm of scientific discovery 
like the radio. We may mean some new under- 
standing of history like that given by the uncover- 
ing of some ancient city in Palestine. Again we 


may mean by truth a new view of life. William 
Dean Howells in speaking of his first reading of 
Tolstoi’s ethical books says, “I recognized their 
truth with a rapture such as I have known in no 
other reading.” 


In its highest form, truth is of course a recog- 
nition of God and of His relation to the world and 
of his claim upon our lives. This is such a use of 
the word, truth, as Jesus gave to it when he said, 
“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.” 

2. The appeal of beauty. Primitive people had 
some love of beauty as appears from the drawings 
on the walls of the caves in which men of the stone 
age lived. Of course, there is a much wider dif- 
ference of opinion as to what is beautiful than as 
to what is truth. One person goes into raptures 
over wallpaper that gives another nightmare. 

Architecture, poetry, pictures and music all 
appeal to the beauty-loving side of men. The 
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supreme beauty, however, is beauty of character. 
The noblest characters are really works of art. 
It is always better to live a poem than to write one. 

3. The appeal of goodness. There is more general 
agreement as to what constitutes goodness than 
as to what makes beauty. The praise for Abraham 
Lineoln’s rugged personality is well nigh universal. 
Henry W. Longfellow’s simple goodness as well 
as his poetic gift have given him a wide appeal. 
When goodness climbs the steeps and becomes 
heroic, when men and women forget themselves 
and lose themselves in a great cause, as John 
Wesley devoted himself to a nobler England, and 
Florence Nightingale to the nursing of the sick 
in the Crimea, most of us when we read their 
stories have known at least a little hero worship 
in our hearts. 


4. The appeal of Jesus. Jesus appeals to us as 
truth, beauty and goodness. His is the appeal 
of truth, ‘For this cause was I born and for this 
cause came I into the world that I might bear 
witness of the truth.”” We do not go to Jesus for 
scientific truth, we leave that to astronomers and 
chemists. We do not go to Jesus for economies 
and social science, to decide whether we shall favor 
a capitalistic order of society or socialism. We go 
to Him as to truth in the realm of character and 
of God. If one is a lover of truth, he need never 
part with Jesus. In the second place, Jesus ap- 
peals to all lovers of beauty. The crusaders hymn 
finely begins “‘Fairest, Lord Jesus, Ruler of all 
nature.”’ It is not surprising that Raphael and 
Leonardo tried to tell with brush and canvas the 
beauty they saw in Jesus. Music at its best is 
highest feeling for Jesus trying to find expression. 

The supreme appeal of Jesus, however, is the 
appeal of his goodness. As Sidney Lanier reminds 
us in his poem, The Crystal, in everyone else 
except Jesus, there is something we have to 
apologize for, something we have to forgive and 
overlook, but in Jesus there is nothing we wish 
different. We agree with Pilate’s judgment, “I 
find no fault with him.” 

In the Cross, the goodness of Jesus comes to its 
climax. Somehow all that soldiers have done on 
the battlefield, all that reformers have sacrificed 
for truth, all that martyrs have endured for loyalty 
seems to come to a climax here, just as all the 
light of sacred story gathers round its head sub- 
lime. 

You who have capacity to be moved by truth 
and beauty and goodness, will you not all resolve 
today that Jesus, the supreme truth, the supreme 
beauty, the supreme goodness shall have the right 


of way in your life. 
* * *” 


WHAT A PERSON MISSES WHO IS NOT A 
CHRISTIAN 
Eph. 2:11-12 
One must believe that sensible people wish for 
themselves the best that life holds. Since so many 
people are living their lives without any apparent 
relation to Jesus Christ, it must be that they think 
they are better off without Him than they would 
be with Him. 
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Common as this view seems, it is of course al- 
together mistaken and the proof that it is mis- 
taken is the fact that so many people bear witness 
after they become Christians that they never found 
life really worth living before. 


1. What a person may have without Christianity. 

a. He may be rich and have a house so big that 
he needs a night watchman. 

b. He may have a table loaded with luxuries and 
have the gout. 

c. He may win political distinction like Aaron 
Burr who was tied for the presidency in the elec- 
toral college with Thomas Jefferson. 

d. He may be as famous in literature and be as 
much of a drunkard as Edgar Poe. 

But never does he gain the best which life holds. 
Finally he dies and is buried and the richer he is the 
more of a burial he has. i 

2. What a person misses without Christ. 

a. A sense of peace with God. A person who 
is not a Christian is like a radio not completely in 
tune. He hears confusedly a song in Schenectady, 
a lecture in Chicago, a sermon in Pittsburgh. 
When a person becomes a Christian the adjust- 
ment is made and the radio is in tune. A person 
has peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The discord goes and music comes. 

b. A person who is not a Christian misses power. 
Off the Coast of Labrador, travelers sometimes 
see a strange sight, the wind is blowing from the 
south, but the icebergs keep on floating toward 
the south. What is the explanation? The deep 
sea current. The winds of the world, the flesh and 
the devil, blow against the Christian, but his life 
has gone deep and it is caught in the sweep of the 
great currents of God. 

But the Christian gains not only the power to 
resist evil. There appears in his life also new 
graces of character. The Chinese primrose which 
is sometimes seen in greenhouses, if grown in a 
temperature of from sixty to seventy degrees bears 
red blossoms, but if the temperature is raised ten 
to fifteen degrees, it bears white blossoms. The 
white flower of a blameless life is only grown in 
the Christian atmosphere. 

c. One who is not a Christian misses a clue to 
the meaning of life. Sin and suffering are life’s 
great mysteries. Jesus came into the world 
to save men from sin and that mystery is relived 
for the Christian. We cannot fully understand 
trouble even as Christians, but we have this assur- 
ance that all things work together for good for 
those who love God. 

d. One who is not a Christian misses inspiration 
to hard tasks. Read “The Education of Henry 
Adams” and you find a man, a descendant of two 
presidents with every advantage of education, 
travel and contact with the best minds, yet his 
was a life of cold, half disdainful cynicism. He was 
incapable of the masterful deeds which he ought to 
have performed because he lacked the master 
motive. Over against Henry Adams, put the life 
of Dwight L. Moody who had far fewer worldly 
advantages, but who came under the sway of 
Jesus Christ and became one of the great world 
influences of his time, 
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e. The Christian misses hope. Ina world of con- 
fusion what reason is there for anything but 
doubt. The reason is what one receives from 
Jesus Christ. Christians face their tasks assured 
of victory, assured that they can not be beaten 


because even one with God is a majority. Then. 


too there is the larger hope of immortality which 
the Christian possesses. Some great scholars 
like G. Stanley Hall come out and say that death 
ends all but when one accepts Jesus Christ things 
look different. Life and immortality come to light 
_ through the Gospel. 
* * * 
LEARNING BY PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 
Psa. 34:8 

Many things we should learn from the ex- 
perience of others. 

With all of the outbreaking sins of life, their 
folly, their disgrace, their sorrow have been proved 
a thousand times during the past two thousand 
years. Why not learn from testimony that fire 
burns and pitch defiles? 

The best things in life, however, can be learned 
only by experience. 

a. Music 

b. Nature 

c. Art 

d. Friendship. 

When the Psalmist bids us taste and see that 
the Lord is good, he challenges us to prove the 
value of religion by experiment, to learn the value 
of religion in the same way that we learn the charm 
of Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata’ or the 
splendor of the Hudson River scenery about West 
Point, or the appeal of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna. 

Testimony in religion is valuable. We could 
not get along without the testimony of psalmist, 
prophet and apostle. 

Testimony in religion, however, has failed of 
its higher purpose unless it leads us to experiment. 

If we read the Bible message aright regarding 
prayer, we shall make the experiment of prayer 
and learn from this experiment in a first hand way 
that it pays to pray. 

If you are in doubt about any of the great 
religious convictions try them out in your every- 
day life and you will be able to say as did the 
people of Samaria to the woman who met Jesus 
at Jacob’s well after Jesus had visited their com- 
munity, “Now we believe, not because of they 
speaking; for we have heard for ourselves and 
know that this is indeed the Saviour of the world.”’ 

* * * 


HOPING AND WAITING 


Lam. 3:26 

At the commencement season of the year, there 
are two aspects of life which naturally suggest 
themselves and which are finely expressed in this 
verse from Lamentations: ‘It is good that a man 
should both hope and quietly wait for the salva- 
tion of the Lord.” 

1. Hoping. : 

Young people are naturally hopeful. They look 
forward with great eagerness and high anticipa- 
tion: 
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a. Toward filling a life work they will enjoy. 

b. Toward earning a comfortable income. 

c. Toward having a home of their own. 

d. Toward making a real contribution to the 
life of the world. 

2. Waiting. 

But hope alone is not enough. The future to 
which young people look forward will not come all 
at once. The realization must be long deferred. 

Waiting, therefore, is as necessary as hope to an 
abundant life. When hope’s fulfillment is long 
deferred, patient waiting is needed if one is to 
hold steady. 

For us all, God desires the richest and fullest 
life. This is His Salvation in the completest sense 
of the word. 

But only by those who hope for it and wait for 
it is it attained. 

* * * 


GUARDING AGAINST SMALL FAULTS 


Canticles 2:5 

Most young people realize the menace of the 
grosser forms of wfong doing. Immorality, 
drunkenness, gambling, and dishonesty find no 
honest one to speak in their favor. 

But it is not alone these outbreaking sins which 
prove disastrous. Many a life has failed of its 
proper goal because of small faults. 

1. Faults of speech. 

Sharp and cutting speech and censorious re- 
marks hold many back. 

2. Social faults often stand in the way of pre- 
ferment, such as untidiness of dress, noisy habits 
at the dinner table and a general lack of refine- 
ment. : 

3. Faults of disposition are also a serious handi- 
cap, for example excess in hilarity, frequent 
despondency, or a self-centered attitude. 

Life’s problem, includes not only the resistance 
of gross wrong doing, but the recognition of the 
danger of small faults and their mastery. 


* * * 


GUARDING YOUR REPUTATION 


Rom. 14:16 

Shakespeare expresses the value of reputation 
when he says, ‘Who steals my purse, steals trash,” 
and then adds, ‘‘But he who filches from me my 
good name takes that which not enriches him and 
leaves me poor indeed.”’ 

1. With the best efforts to do right on our part 
reputations may be assailed: 

a. Through malice. 

b. Through misunderstanding. 

2. A weak man will be afraid to take a stand 
for any unpopular cause, but a strong man will 
do right no matter what enemies may say. 

3. In all our actions, however, we should be 
straightforward and above board, so that so far 
as possible our reputation shall be one with our 
purpose and character. 

Let not your goal be evil spoken of. Provide 
for honest things not only in the sight of God, but 
in the sight”of men. 
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THE CURE OF ANXIETY 


Phil. 4:6 

Anxiety — or worry — is very common. 

It is unnecessary because it does no good. Which 
of you by being anxious can add a day to his life? 

It is dangerous because it invites the danger 
worried about. Many worry so much about illness 
that they become sick. 

It is un-Christian because it doubts the care of 
God. Wesley said he dared no more worry than 
he dared curse and swear. 

1. When worried and anxious pray. ‘In every- 
thing by prayer and supplication with thanksgiv- 
ing let your requests be made known to God.” 

2. The result will be, not that your requests will 
necessarily all be answered, but that “the peace 
of God will guard your hearts and your thoughts.” 


* * * 


THE TASK OF THE STRONG 


Romans 15:1 

Many forms of strength are apparent among 
men: 
a. Physical strength. ¢ 

b. Mental strength. 

c. Financial strength. 

d, Artistic strength. 

e. Strength of character. 

The possession of strength is a challenge to use 
it in the right way. 
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1. The wrong way to use strength is to use it to 
please ourselves. 

2. The right way to use strength is to use it 
to help others. 

The great souls of the world have used their 
strength to lift the burdens of the weak. 
. Lincoln in the field of statesmanship. 
. Jennie Lind in the field of song. 
. Wendell Philipps in the field of oratory. 
. Andrew Carnegie in the field of wealth. 
. Wilfred T. Grenfell in the field of medicine. 
John Wesley in the field of religion. 

* * * 


SMe aeoce 


PRAYER AT ITS BEST 
Eph. 6:18 
1. It is continuous —“praying always.” 
2. It is aided by God —“Supplication in the 
Spirit.” 
3. Results are looked for —‘‘Waiting there- 
unto.” 
4. It is persistent —‘‘Persevering.”” 
5. It is intercessory —‘“for all the saints.” 
* * * 
HOLDING STEADY 
Gal. 6:9 
1. The danger of quitting through discourage- 
ment. 
2. Achievement does not come in a hurry. 
3. The certainty of success. 
4. The secret of victory. 


Sermons 


The Common Sense of Jesus 


DR. F. W. NORWOOD 
City Temple, London 


Rey. F. W. Norwood,D.D. 


There have been very many persons who, when 
they wish to stress the claims of Jesus upon our 
worship have emphasized His miracles, His 
prescience, and anything and everything that 
seems to attribute to Him a super-normal nature. 
That He should have turned the water into wine, 
or have fed a multitude with bread, or have 
predicted some coming event, seems to have 
established His special claim to divinity. Any- 
thing that seemed to bring Him within ordinary 
categories of human life has seemed to them to 
take away His claim as the Church’s Lord. That 
form of Apologetics has almost served its day. 
We shall find again the divinity of Jesus; but we 
shall find it through His humanity. 

Bringing Christ Near 

Christ is the more divine not when He is differ- 
ent from ourselves, but rather when He is most 
like ourselves when we are at our best. So I have 
chosen to speak of the common sense of Jesus. 
I would rather discover the common sense of 
Jesus than the omniscience of Jesus, for the 
omniscience of Jesus puts Him away from me; 
but the common sense of Jesus brings Him near. 
And it is because He is near and so like ourselves— 
and yet so much greater than ourselves—that we 
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fall at His feet and say, ““My Lord and my God!” 

It is rather difficult to define what we mean by 
common sense. The dictionary would give the 
definition as “sound, practical judgment.”’ I sup- 
pose the most common thing about common 
sense is that it is not at all common. And yet 
there are many people who are quite persuaded 
that their lives are distinguished by common 
sense, that is, they know exactly what they want, 
and have capacity to get it. 


Not Suppression of Personality 

But there are so many things they cut out in 
order to be practical. The City of London is filled 
with people who are quite persuaded they are 
living according to the dictates of common sense; 
but as a matter of fact they are suppressing the 
greater part of their personality. In many cases 
the mind has become a slave to the hand. The 
soul is subject to the body. The heart has been 
sacrificed for the pocket. The inner witness of 
their own conscience has been bludgeoned into 
silence in order that they may hear the better the 
applause of their fellow men. They have sup- 
pressed so much; they have cut out so much; they 
have deliberately sought the low thing to achieve, 
that is well within their reach, and they are not 
aware how much of their best self they have 
thrown away in order to get just that. 


When one thinks of Jesus, and studies His life, 
one is quite certain that nobody had a clearer 
objective in life. And every step He took was 
consciously a step towards it. Of course, it was a 
high objective He aimed at, a world empire, a 
timeless empire; and that empire has become one 
of the world’s most ancient things. If common 
sense means seeing what you want, and having 
sound, practical judgment in the achievement’ of 
it, then Jesus is the supreme example of common 
sense. But, you perceive, that with Him His 
objective was not so much an achievement as an 
attainment. He felt somehow that its secret 
rested within Himself. 


And there was no part of His being that was 
suppressed—body, or mind, or spirit. I am per- 
suaded that Jesus must have had a most wonder- 
fully healthy body. A man who could fast for 
forty days and forty nights, and then go on with 
His work; a man who could move about inces- 
santly among crowds of people, constantly preach- 
ing and, not only that, but constantly healing, 
which did not mean the mere speaking of the 
omnipotent word; it meant the communication of 
His own health or virtue to the sick; a man who 
could keep on loving His friends, and foiling His 
enemies. He had a marvellous body, so strong 
within its realm, that even when He faced death— 
the painful death of the Cross—and they gave to 
Him, in their crude compassion, some vinegar 
mingled with gall, intended to deaden the nerves 
of the sufferer, He said, ‘‘No.”” He would rather 
go through that with all His faculties alert and He 
was sure enough of the body that was the organ 
of His life to know that He would not fail. 


And He certainly did not suppress any qualities 
of mind. He was always easily master in any 
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circle where life found Him. And He took up a 
subject and got to the bottom of it. He reduced 
it to the simplest possible terms, which is the 
supreme test of intellectual power. See how He 
foiled His enemies again and again. He was more 
subtle than the subtlest of them, though never 
was there anything that was not straight about 
His character or His speech. 


Where the Practical man Commits Suicide 


And certainly He suppressed nothing that 
belonged to the realm of the Spirit, alas that part | 
of our being that most of us commit suicide with, 
and the practical man most of all. The practical 
man says he knows what he wants and is deter- 
mined to get it at any cost—even if he cuts out 
his spirituality. Indeed, he does not want that; 
it would confuse the issue. But in that part of His 
life Jesus was supreme. 


A Common Sense Way of Life 


Some day we shall begin to re-interpret the 
teaching of Jesus in terms of common sense, and 
really ask ourselves, for example, whether the 
Beatitudes, instead of being a mere counsel of 
perfection, are not, in fact, a common sense way 
in which we ought to live. It is far more common 
sense to be poor in spirit than to be proud and 
vain. It is far more common sense to recognize 
the reality of mourning than it is to labor with 
futility for the shutting out of care. The man 
who thinks he can get rid of sorrow is a fool: he is 
not a common sense man. He may build up his 
income from hundreds to thousands, and even to 
millions. He may leave the little cottage in which 
he was born and build one house after another . 
until at last his park-lands are the envy of all his 
neighbors. But he is a fool. It is far better to 
recognize that life is shot through with sorrows 
as well as joys, and to make the best of the sor- 
rows; it is far more common sense to be meek than 
it is to be arrogant, as long as you know what 
meekness is. Meekness is not abject servility, 
but it is poise, self-restraint, gentleness, the 
greatest kind of strength there is. 


A Perpetual Hunger 


“Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness.”’ This is about the only thing 
in the world that you can keep up a perpetual 
hunger in connection with. You cannot be always 
hungry if you live for the body; you cannot be 
always hungry if you live for material things. If 
you live for the things of the spirit; if you live for 
the thing that is right, you can be sure of a healthy 
hunger as long as you live: and a hunger that does 
not fail of its satisfaction. 

“Blessed are the merciful.”” They are not soft- 
headed folk; they may not be soft-hearted folk 
but they are understanding folk. A man who is 
not merciful just does not understand. George 
Eliot said that ‘‘to know all, and to understand all, 
would be to forgive all,” and the man who has not 
mercy does not understand other men’s minds, 
and he does not even understand his own. 

“Blessed are the persecuted.”’ Why, any man 
who espouses a cause which is true and not yet 
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popular will know something of persecution. 
A man who does not know enough of persecution 
is not an explorer; he is only an exploiter. So far 
as I can see the Beatitudes of Jesus are the 
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expression of a mind that was distinguished by 
common sense. The more one can live that way 
the more poised and powerful one may become.— 
The Sunday School Chronicle and Times. 


The Boiling Heart ae 
THEODORE P. STEPHENS 


“Fervent in spirit; serving the Lord.’ Rom. 
123112 

It is not difficult to call to mind men who are 
indeed fervent in spirit serving the devil, or self, 
or the world. There are many intense with a 
burning enthusiasm for secular interests, and it 
is these men with ‘“‘boiling hearts’? who achieve 
success. It was this intensity of purpose that 
enabled Napoleon to complete a campaign in two 
weeks that would have taken another a year to 
accomplish. ‘“These Frenchmen are not men, they 
fly,’’ said the Austrians in consternation. 

In every sphere, schoolroom, agriculture, 
mechanics, literature, it is the man who can 
enthuse over his work that wins. Enthusiasm 
enabled Cyrus W. Field, after thirteen years of 
effort and defeat to lay the Atlantic cable. So with 
Stephenson’s locomotive, and ‘‘Fulton’s folly,’ 
enthusiasm could be satisfied with nothing less 
than victory. 

Moreover the very work done in winning suc- 
cess is a joy to the enthusiast. Work is drudgery 
only for those who cannot become enthusiastic 
over it. The world recognizes the value of this 
“fervor, and publishes trade journals, success 
magazines, special letters to salesmen, ete., without 
number in an effort to inject “pep” into the work. 
It is but another illustration of the fact that the 
children of the world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light. 


The Necessity of the Boiling Heart 
in Christian Work 

Enthusiasm is even more necessary in spiritual 
work. For it is possible to manufacture an article 
or even sell goods without a burning enthusiasm, 
but it is impossible to win an indifferent heart to 
new standards of living that involve self sacrifice, 
without passion in the appeal. 

Have not the leaders of spiritual movements 
ever been men of passion? Of Jesus Christ the 
prophet could say, ‘‘The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up.” Saul, the passionate persecutor, 
“breathing out threatenings and _ slaughter,’ 
becomes Paul, the flaming apostle, who cries, “I 
count all things loss.’””’ Henry Martyn can pray, 
“Give me Scotland or I die.” Livingstone writes, 
“Anywhere provided it be forward.’”’ These men 
have led the way to victory. 

But the rank and file must have boiling hearts 
too. We discovered the necessity of that during 
the war, and so the propaganda work became an 
important branch of government activity. The 
Book of Acts is the record of laymen as well as 
apostles who “‘were scattered everywhere preach- 
ing the Word.”’ The Pagan persecutions with the 
lions of the arena, and the tortures of the Inqui- 


sition chambers have never been able to deter 
the Christians ‘“fervant in spirit.” 

The lack of such fervor in the work of Christ 
today is everywhere admitted and mourned. 
How few there are who with a fine scorn of conse- 
quences, throw themselves with all the intensity 
of their being into His work. We face the fact 
that the disciples of Christ today do not seem to 
be tremendously interested in His work. There is 
‘‘one-service-a-week spirit,” and ‘“‘one-dollar-a- 
week spirit,’’ but where are the boiling hearts? 
The church is as still as the grave, the prayer 
meetings are ideal occasions for sleep, the sermons 
dull, the singing an effort, and many a service 
entirely lifeless. The committees do not seem to 
care whether they function or not, the officers 
perform their work in a perfunctory fashion, and 
even active Christians can be switched onto the 
siding of inactivity by the first word of criticism 
or apparent lack of appreciation. Where are those 
who rejoice to suffer for His name? 

This lack of fervor makes what would otherwise 
be joy, drudgery. In Christian service certainly, 
one must be in love with the work else it is slavery. 
The Christian in this age is like a travele: walking 
due north. He is getting into a colder iegion 
spiritually every day, and must have more nour- 
ishment and become increasingly active if he is to 
resist the cold. 


Whence the Boiling Heart 

We are told that our English word ‘‘enthusiasm”’ 
is derived from a Greek term which, literally 
rendered, means ‘‘God indwelling’ and has 
reference to the fire that is kindled within the 
human heart by the Holy Spirit. Certainly the 
enthusiasm of the early disciples was something 
that came down from above. It was the imme- 
diate result of their being filled with the Holy 
Spirit. The tongues of fire were a fitting symbol 
of the red-hot hearts within. Peter’s burning 
message came from a burning heart. 

All religious fervor will be a futile, barren and 
even a disgusting thing unless it is the result of 
the indwelling of the Spirit of God. That can be 
true in its fullness only of completely yielded 
lives. Some of us need to tarry until we be endued 
with power. Some do not seem to know that 
there is any Holy Spirit available. Christianity 
has become for them an order of morality rather 
than a new life. For them all else waits on sur- 
render. But there are other elements that we 
need not despise in our search for the fervent 
spirit. 

The heart may be warmed by an attempt to 
appreciate God’s love. “Did not our hearts burn 
within us while he talked with us by the way?” 
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Let us give ourselves deliberately to a considera- 
tion of the cross, and of all God’s goodness to us. 
Then consider by contrast the sad plight of those 
who know not Jesus Christ. In a word, let us 
seek for a vision of God’s love, and the need to be 
met. The martyrs of the stake, the mission field 
or the frontier, these men with burning hearts, 
are those who caught the vision. The only fervor 
that will endure is that which springs from love. 
“The love of Christ constraineth us.” 

As we seek further for that which will make our 
hearts glow, we come to the truth that if men and 
women of anything but the smallest calibre of 
mind and heart are to be really enthused, they 
must be captured with the challenge of great issues. 
Very small men can be stirred to the depths 
over trifles—often their heat is in proportion to 
the trifling character of the issue, but the men who 
have counted most for God have been those who 
heeded the call of a great cause. } 

Some of us mourn the lack of interest in certain 
issues today. It is impossible to arouse a live 
discussion over some points that our forefathers 
would have given their blood to defend. Have 
we hopelessly lost our morale? Not necessarily. 
We must recognize that while truth is unchanging, 
the relative emphasis upon different phases of 
truth changes with every generation. Most 
Christians today simply cannot thrili over minor 
doctrinal points that made honest hearts throb 
with spiritual fervor but a few years ago. May 
not one reason for the lack of enthusiasm in our 
work be the fact that we feel bound by our best 
traditions to emphasize those things that we have 
neither time, strength nor heart to insist upon 
today? 

The impossiblity of seeing eye to eye upon 
every point is readily admitted. If doctrine be 
defined narrowly enough none of us should agree. 
How much of truth we must require as a ground 
of fellowship, and as a message we can give to the 
world with all the intensity of our being, is of 
course a difficult question to determine. But that 
it is possible to spend so much strength in com- 
batting heresy that we have none left to fight sin 
must be admitted. It is equally true that devo- 
tion to a person, the Lord Jesus Christ, and not 
committal to a detailed statement of belief, however 
logical, must ever be the source of genuine spiritual 
fervor. There is possible- an insistence upon a 
lifeless and even unlovely denominationalism, 
that is only very distantly related to the zeal that 
possessed the Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles. 

No man should propagate a religious faith he is 
not willing to die for. Let us confine our testimony 
to those elements of the Christian faith that have 
such a real place in our hearts as to mean more to 
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us than life. Such a testimony will cause our own 
hearts to boil and will kindle enthusiasm in the 
lives of those we touch. 


The Expression of the Boiling Heart 

This fervent spirit is not to find vent in mere 
emotional demonstration. It is that which has 
made men suspect any evidence of fervor. But 
there is to be a wide-awakeness and enthusiasm 
of spirit that is to drive all the wheels of life for 
God. ‘Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; 
serving the Lord.’ Boiling water makes steam. 
You may either let it go roaring through a waste 
pipe and do nothing but make a noise, or you may 
lead it into a cylinder and make it push pistons. 
The former simply frightens, the latter, serves. 
Lightning may be destructive, or its power may 
be harnessed to serve men. Fervor of Christian 
spirit is a boon indeed when it is yoked to work 
and made to draw what would otherwise be im- 
possible. It is not emotion, but indolent emotion 
that can be dangerous to the cause of Christ. 
We have space to just suggest a few worthy 
expressions. 


Public prayer and praise. We mention it first, 
not because it is most important, but because it 
is usually thought of first. It has value, but we 
must not over emphasize it. 


Enthusiastic Bible reading. ‘His delight is in 
the law of the Lord and in his law doth he medi- 
tate day and night.” 


Enthusiastic praying. Elijah was a man of 
passions. He did everything passionately, par- 
ticularly the work of the Lord. He “prayed in his 
prayers’’ the record says. 

Enthusiastie giving. 
‘hilarious’ giver.’ 

Enthusiastic soul winning. “I have great 
heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart. . . 
my heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is, 
that they might be saved.’ 

Enthusiastic cooperation in all Christian work. 
“Whatsoever ye do... do it heartily as unto the 
Lord.” 

What is the temperature of your heart? Are 
you one of those who expect to show enthusiasm 
in things of minor import but are ashamed to be 
fervent in the service of Jesus Christ? A fever 
may be dangerous, but a sub-normal temperature 
is more so in Christian service. The lukewarm 
ones are to be spued from His mouth. 

There are diversities of talents. We may have 
been denied that which we long for, but the “one 
Spirit” is available for all. What a mighty work a 
church of even one hundred members, all fervent 
in spirit, could work in the community. Will you 
open your heart to the spirit of fire? 


“The Lord loveth a 


Where is God? 
REV. JOHN MOORE 


The Book of Job is the work of a nameless man. 
No one can tell who he was or where and when 
and how he lived. But he so lived as to be one of 
the mightiest immortals, leaving all that made 


him what he was, the questions that perplexed 
him, the difficulties that vexed him, the thoughts 
that penetrated and possessed him, the hopes that 
animated him, the faith that consoled him, set 
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here to eternal music. Whoever the nameless 
author was, we see in this immortal drama a man 
who faced the saddest facts of life and reached up 
to the loftiest claims of faith; we discover him 
reduced to the last perplexity, yet falling short of 
fatal despair; there is exhibited to our amazed 
eyes the spectacle of complete vindication of the 
ways of God with man and man’s eternal hope in 
God. Perplexity is swallowed up in triumphant 
faith. 

The book stands among the supremest poetry 
of the world wrought out of human experience in 
an altogether divine way. No literature can sur- 
pass this book in its mingled intensity of realism 
and mystery in the presentation of land and sky 
and flood and manifold life. Here are the immense 
bases of the world, the morning stars singing 
together; the proud sea waves brused back and held 
by the hand of an invisible, adequate Canute; the 
treasures of the sky, the star-sown abysses of space, 
the secret of their light; the path of the flashing 
scorn of the lightning and the bursting frown of 
thunder; the sweet influence of the Pleiades, the 
bands of Orion; then the living things of earth 
which move in cadence with the starry hosts, full 
of grace and strength and mysterious loveliness— 
the goats leaping from rock to rock, the wild asses 
ranging over the mountain pastures, the horse 
with graceful arch of neck clothed with thunder, 
pawing the valley with his feet, smelling the 
battle afar off. What a moving picture! What a 
real but mysterious universe! What rhythmic 
cadence moving through all space and time! 
The living immensity a background for the great- 
ness and goodness of God! 


And yet there emanates from the pages of this 
Book the most poignant cries that ever came from 
a poet’s heart. It is a revelation of God written 
with the heart’s blood upon tear-soaked parch- 
ment, but inspired by an unquenchable desire to 
vindicate the Eternal Goodness. Out of the 
darkest mysteries of Providence it weaves a veil 
of light that shines more and more unto the per- 
fect day. 

There are three great heart-cries which epito- 
mise the soul’s struggles for mankind, Where is 
God, my Maker? O that I knew where I might 
find him! Acquaint thyself with him and be at 
peace. Where is God? this is the cry of humanity. 

Now every one in his own peculiar way is seek- 
ing after God. Old Homer says, ‘“‘As young birds 
open their mouths for food so all men crave the 
gods.” And another cries out, ‘‘As the hart pants 
after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after 
thee, O God.” This is the universal human quest. 
The geologist searches for God in the strata of the 
rocks; the botanist seeks him in the structure of 
plant and flower; the biologist pants after him in 
the vital fluid of things; the chemist is in quest of 
God as he probes into the atom and discloses the 
whirling vortices of electrons; the astronomer 
seeks God in the pillared firmament with spectro- 
scope and telescope and camera as he studies the 
stars; and the day laborer, quite as much, seeks 
God in the common task, the daily routine. The 
simple fact is we are all questers for God, poets 
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and peasants, philosophers and fools, rich and 
poor. And however silent our lips may be upon 
the great issue, the language of the heart till we 
find God is, “Oh that I knew where I might find 
him!” 

We do well to recognize that not only the lips 
lift the ery, Where is God? For questions are often 
asked in silence, aye, and deeper questions than 
those that are asked by mortal tongue. Men 
sometimes maintain a dogged silence upon the 
deeper things of life. Yet everyone has implanted 
within him a desire for God. The suppressions 
and repressions of human life inevitably find their 
way to the face; so men voice their needs by their 
looks when the tongue is paralyzed into silence. 
This toil-worn, harrassed, perplexed human na- 
ture of ours indicates its desires along every 
sinew and nerve, and at every pore more plainly 
than the lips can express them. God is the in- 
eradicable instinct and desire of the human soul. 


It sometimes needs a bugle blast to start 
humanity into conscious thought. For the most 
part we go about in a mental and spiritual coma, 
only our physical expressions voicing our needs. 
And God sends these bugle blasts that shiver 
through the foundations of being—Calamity, 
Loss, Ruin, Disease, the deepest temporal sorrows 
aggravated by the cruellest wrongs, God permits 
to come—nay sends—that through them we may 
be partakers of the divine nature and escape the 
corruption that is in the world, and thus to create 
a condition of higher good for men. It is now 
that we sit up and think! It is now that our dumb 
lips unseal themselves and a great wail goes up to 
God! It is out of our granite griefs that there 
rises the articulate speech for the heart’s desire. 

When the great earthquake shook the city of 
San Francisco to powdered brick, pulverized 
stone, and splintered wood, a great cry rent the 
air. Where is God? And strong men working at 
salvage felt a Presence steal into the distress and 
desolation. The Great War shakes the founda- 
tions of the earth, guns belch fiery fluid and rain 
bullets, and continents are torn up; men fare forth 
into darkness and death with shortened weapons; 
and horror broods over land and sea. The great 
floodgates of life move upon rusty hinges, and the 
very foundations of being are broken up, the cry 
rises above the whiz of shrapnel and the roar of 
guns, Where is God? » Oh, that I knew where I 
might find him! And men declare that angels 
ring them round, invisible Presences move along 
searred and seamed trenches, and an Invisible 
Silent Captain steps into their lines of attack and 
defence. Again, humanity is compelled to make 
bricks without straw, men and women are reduced 
to wage slavery, and grinding poverty lifts its 
weary eyes to heaven; oppression, affliction, sor- 
row, bring us to the pit and from the depths of 
despair the social consciousness utters its muffled 
cry in mute agony of appeal, Where is God? 
Oh that I knew where,I might find him! In words 
or deeds, articulate or inarticulate, consciously or 
unconsciously, humanity expresses its universal 
craving for God. No man can be satisfied without 
this abiding necessity of his immortal soul. The 
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poet Shelley sank into blank atheism and tried 
to squeeze his mind clean of religion. What hap- 
pened? He began forthwith to people his brain 
and the world with griffins and gorgons, animated 
serpents, spirits of water and wind. He could no 
more shut out the supernatural than he could 
cut off his daily food supply. Dr. Jowett has 
recently drawn attention to Emerson’s writings 
as brilliant creations of genius that intoxicate the 
human spirit so that we think for the moment, as 
we read, that we are being inspired, only invar- 
iably to put the essays down disempowered in 
moral tone. Why? The great preacher thinks that 
Emerson leaves out God! This is going too far, 
though there is a hint of truth in it. Grazing in 
the field of nature is not enough, says Bushnell, 
for a being whose deepest affinities lay hold of the 
supernatural .and reach out after God. Where 
nature is the all of life we are left limp and spirit- 
ually incapacitated, without the dynamic of a 
dominant and overmastering purpose. God alone 
can satisfy the soul of man. 

One more illustration of a gifted mind which 
deliberately shut its ears to the Divine voice. 
Goethe deliberately tried to confine attention 
within the finite realm. He fed his soul upon the 
delights of art, the sublimities of literature, the 
wonders of science. He blotted from his view the 
darker aspects of life, turned the key and closed 
the shutters upon harrassing questions that would 
disturb his mild repose. Yet this gifted serene 
man wrote to a friend in the seventy-fifth year of 
the poet’s age the sad and mournful news that in 
all that time he had never known a month’s 
genuine pleasure. He gave this immortal stanza 
among others: 

“Held our eyes no sunny sheen 
How could sunlight e’er be seen? 
Dwelt no power divine within us 
How could God’s divineness win us?” 


The authentic truth is we suffer a divine nos- 
 talgia which we never entirely get rid of in this life. 
Deep down within us God has anchored us to 
himself. The celebrated preacher was much 
misunderstood over fifteen years ago when he said 
that the roue staggering home at dead of night 
was in a blundering quest for God. In our haste 
for heresy we missed the qualifying word blunder- 
ing. Ah! it is a blundering quest—but a quest 
nevertheless! 

Once I visited a hospital to see a person who was 
addicted to the habit of taking large quantities of 
a deadly narcotic. He was what is called a drug 
fiend. He had met with an accident, and when I 
saw him he was being weaned from the use of the 
opiate and tossing in delirium. Whilst memory 
lasts I shall retain the picture of that man’s rest- 
less agitation as he held out helpless twitching 
hands and cried, “‘Give, Give, Give!” I stood 
beside that bed and recalled those memorable 
lines: 

“T stretch lame hands of faith and grope 
And gather dust’and chaff and call 
To what I feel is Lord of All 


The ‘picture is mine as a symbol of man’s wild, 
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delirious cries for God. Where is God? Oh that 
I knew where I might find him! The very vague- 
ness of the desire for God causes men to’seek in 
such blundering ways, but seek he must! 


Where is God? An old Greek Thinker has said 
with penetrating insight and not a little literary 
forcefulness: “God is the circle of which the center 
is everywhere and the circumference is nowhere.” 
Put that in your vest pocket and look at it during 
the week! It will bear conning! You cannot put 
God in a test-tube, but you can test Him, you 
cannot confine him within a syllogism, but he will 
answer to the logic of your experience: you can 
never see him with your fleshly eye, but you can 
glimpse him through the windows of your soul. 
He is the ethereal medium whose pressure touches 
us at every point, we float on the stream of his 
will, we bathe in the atmosphere of his presence, 
we bask upon the banks and bosom of his love. 
He tethers together suns and stars and men! 
Where is God? He is everywhere. But before 
he can be everywhere he must be somewhere, he 
must be here! 

Where is God? In your heart, in your con- 
science, in your life. It is true that God is present 
in every act of man. There is not a breath we 
breathe, not a beat of our pulse, nor a glance of 
our eye upon the fair world, nor a sound that 
strikes our ears, but is ours through the presence 
and act of God. Where is God? We cannot 
think a thought without him; not a feeling awakens 
joy or sorrow within us that does not come from 
him. The power by which men curse him and one 
another is his gift. He upholds all things and all 
men by the word of his power. Where is God? 
You will find him in the vast creation, in the 
mutations of history, in the poles of space, the 
cycles of time, the axles of the universe, and in 
the mind and soul of man. 

Martineau was surely speaking for Christianity 
when he said: ‘‘Here is the dear and mighty God 
at home ... day by day, from morn till night, 
under our roof-tree and out upon the fields, in the 
mind that thinks, in the heart that aspires, in the 
nation that strives for right, in the world that 
moves upon its course, He lives with us and mani- 
fests Himself through us with every variety of 
good.” Yes, God is not only in the wheeling sys- 
tems and beyond our benumbed conceiving, he 
is in the soul of man. 

“When I found him in my bosom 
Then I found him everywhere, 
In the bud and in the blossom, 
In the sky and in the air. 
And he spake to me with clearness 
From the silent stars that say, 
‘As you find me in my nearness 
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You shall find me far away’. 


If you go into any Catholic church you will find 
a lamp burning before a little curtained cupboard 
on the altar called the Tabernacle, in which is the 
Host. Roman Catholic teaching is that that wafer, 
consecrated by the priest, is the body of God. 
God is in the bread. That is true, but not suffi- 
ciently true. God is in the bread wherever men 
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have eyes to see. God is hidden in all things—in 
all men—in you and me. 
‘‘Where the many toil together 

There am J among my own, 

While the tired workmen sleepeth 

There am I with him alone. 

I, the peace that passeth knowledge, 

Dwell amid the weary strife, 

I, the Bread of Heaven, am broken 

In the Sacrament of Life.” 
Says an old Sufi poet, ‘God sleeps in the stone, 
dreams in the animals, and awakes in man.” 

Job’s quest was crowned with triumph, as every 
man’s is who consciously and purposefully seeks. 
This is the truth the drama strives to teach. We 
find Job a bewildered sufferer. His home is in 
ruins around him, hard by are the graves of his 
children, unsympathetic friends disport them- 
selves near and drive him deeper into the mire, 
his loneliness reveals him on an ash heap scratch- 
ing himself. His poor, tortured spirit is aching up 
to God. Overwhelmed with grief he cries out, 
Where is God, my Maker? Oh! that I knew where I 
might find him! So Job tumbles up the world’s 
great altar stairs that slope through darkness up 
to God. Job’s quest is not in vain. He finds God 
as every man must who seeks. From the most 
aggravating wrongs, the saddest perplexities of 
life, Job emerges with the spoils of victory. Though 
like a bird he has lain among the pots, now he has 
the wings of a dove covered with silver, and her 
feathers with yellow gold! His surprising dis- 
covery is that the God he sought had been with 
him all through the struggle. As Job was seeking 
God, so God was moving toward Job. All through 
the long nights and the weary days the Father 
was seeking his own. 

There are happy souls who come to a knowledge 
of God on the sunny side of religion. All their 
days they feel the presence of a Friend, beneficient, 
kind, pure. This is what I will call the apocalyptic 
type of religionist. God dawns into his life like a 
fair summer day, the soul like a garment wears 
the beauty of the morning, the soul owns this 
world and has another to attend it! But most men 
come to a knowledge of God by experiences of 
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disaster and soul-wrecking sin. They fight their 
way through doubt and disaster, through slum 
and up, through tears and tombs and torture. 
This is the catastrophic type of religionist. There 
is a way from the slime of the abyss to the flashing 
hues of starry crowns. Job found it; many men do. 

The most remarkable thing in life is that the 
grace of God is such that nothing can prove the 
ruin of man’s soul. No, not evensin. Sin awakens 
and deepens a knowledge of God’s presence. 
Sin reveals God! Remember sin is not a thing, not 
an act, but an attitude of the mind and will. Sin 
reveals God, making him haunt the mind as a 
spectre, till at last we find our peace in him as 
Father and Friend. 

Acquaint thyself with him and be at peace! 
Finely has Augustine said, “O God Thou hast 
made us for Thyself and restless are our hearts 
until they find rest in Thee.’”’ Outside a conscious 
knowledge of God there is dispeace, spiritual 
disquiet. The more truly anyone knows God the 
more really is his life rid of inward dispeace. The 
high motive of the Book of Job is to acquaint us 
with God. The anonymous author says, Get 
acquainted with God, live in his mild and magnifi- 
cent eye, learn the language he teaches, catch the 
clear accent of Heaven. 

Finally, it is a confusing thing to talk of God 
being everywhere, and then further talking of 
coming into his presence. Where is God? Every- 
where—here! Ah yes, but the pressure and 
insistence of the world around us cause us to 
cultivate the Presence; we must needs do what 
Brother Lawrence called ‘‘Practice the Presence 
of God.’”’ Where is God? A thought can bring 
him, a thought can dismiss him; in him we live 
and move and have our being. But as the God 
of grace he is only near us when we trust him. 
There lies the difference between “fundamental” 
and “experimential” religion. God is peculiarly 
present when we trust him. We must hold him 
in our thought; let the heart awake and go out to 
him, see him in the events which men say refute 
our faith in him, give our lives to the realizing of 
a Kingdom Unseen. This was the faith of Job. 

Acquaint thyself with him and be at peace! 


The Faith of a Martyr 
REV. CLAUDE ALLEN McKAY, D.D. 


“T have kept the faith.” 2 Tim. 4:7. 

“I have kept the faith,’’ one of the martyr- 
heroies of our faith declared. These five words 
carry a tremendous meaning—when you consider 
who wrote them, what it cost him to declare them, 
what they meant to him, and what the same words, 
on your lips or mine, might mean to us and to 
those who measure the sun by our shadow. 

These words were written by one of the most 
unique and striking characters in human history— 
a man whose influence on the thinking of these 
nineteen centuries has been immeasurable. He is 
the author of a third of the New Testament, and 
no other book ever written has exerted an influence 
comparable to this Book. To no other person, 


excepting only his Lord and Master, is more credit 
due for the spread of Christianity over the Roman 
Empire. He was not one of the original twelve 
disciples. He was a converted persecuting pharisee 
—a Hebrew by parentage, a Roman by birth and 
a Greek by education—a man who deliberately 
chose to transcend the religion of his family and 
schooling to become a disciple of the crucified 
Christ, and one who paid a fearful cost for his 
choice with opposition and persecution at every 
step of the way. “ 

These words were not a boast, as they might 
seem. They are written from the death house 
of Caesar’s prison in Rome, and a man does not 
write trifling words when the sword of Damocles 
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hangs over his head. Within a few days, after 
these words were written, his name was added to 
the list of martyrs who sealed with their blood their 
faith in Christ. When from the lips of such a one— 
nay, from the depths of his soul—comes a state- 
ment like this, surely it commands our deepest 
respect and challenges us to fathom its meaning. 


If we would discover the spiritual gold which 
this famous martyr put into his valedictory, we 
find ourselves immediately asking, “‘What is the 
difference in ‘faith’ and ‘the faith?’” If this 
pioneer apostle had said, ‘“‘I have never lost 
faith,’ his meaning would be vague. But he 
declared, “I have kept the faith,” and we know 
that “the faith’? meant the very thing for which 
he had struggled and suffered and for which he 
was about to die—and that happens to be “‘the 
faith’? in whose sunshine we bask, whose fruits 


are all about us, and which we profess as our 


faith. You readily see that there is a difference 
between ‘faith’ and ‘‘the faith.” 

“Faith” is like the bed-rock of the earth’s sur- 
face but ‘“‘the faith” is like the buildings which 
rest on that foundation. Faith is as necessary to 
life as the bedrock of the earth is to the structures 
built upon it. You think of “love” as the cement 
which holds the home together, and the mortar 
which keeps our social order from falling to pieces, 
and so it is, but faith is the foundation on which 
love and friendship rest, and without which the 
home and society would collapse. 

To what extent has “the faith’ for which Paul 
suffered and died, now become “the faith” which 
we profess. Or can religious faith be handed 
down from generation to generation across nineteen 
hundred years? Or is religious faith something 
personal which comes not from outside in but from 
inside out? 

It is neither something handed down nor some- 
thing purely personal, but it is both. Our religious 
faith and Paul’s religious faith are alike in that 
both consist of something old and something new. 
It is sad indeed when people sing, “Faith of our 
fathers, we will be true to thee till death,” if they 
mean merely something handed down from the 
past, wrapped in creeds, rites, rituals and cere- 
monies. Religious faith is something more per- 
sonal than that. There is a vast difference between 
your friend and the train or bus by which he came 
to visit you. There is a difference between the 
message of love, hope and courage which a friend 
sends you, and the letter paper, ink and envelope 
by which the message was transmitted. Each is 
dependent on the other, but one is the “goods” 
and the other the “wrapping.” 

There isn’t a doubt in our minds what Paul 
meant when he said, “‘I have kept the faith.” He 
meant, “‘I have been faithful to the call of Christ, 
my Lord and Master, and I have never faltered 
in the adventure of life in which he led the way.” 
It would be utterly silly to think that Paul was 
referring to some body of doctrines, when he said, 
“TI have kept the faith.” What doctrines could 
they be? ‘The Apostles Creed?’”’ No; that had 
never so much as been heard of. The doctrines 
of the Catholic Church, formulated and adopted 
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by, certain solemn ecclesiastical councils? No; 
such things had never been dreamed of. ‘The 
Westminster Confession?” No; that came cen- 
turies later. 


What a tragic experience has been our en- 
deavor to distinguish between the ‘goods’ and 
“the wrappings.’ And not all the mistakes have 
been on the side of those who have put out their 
hand to steady the ark of faith. There have been 
inexcusable blunders on the part of those who have 
sought to reinterpret the old faith in new terms. 
And chief among those blunders has been the 
impression they have given that a modern atti- 
tude toward religion is chiefly negative. Alto- 
gether too many modern ministers have preached 
so that their people know pretty well ‘what we 
no longer believe.’ 

A Chicago minister was surprised to read in the 
Saturday papers, as the subject of his New Year 
sermon, “Objections for the New Year,’’ instead of 
“Objectives for the New Year.”’ There are firms in 
every city which make a business of wrecking. 
They do not build; their business is to wreck and 
leave the building to others. If the modern 
preacher now and again finds the unpleasant task 
of wrecking some old tradition or superstition, as 
did our Lord and Paul and Luther and Wesley, 
how very necessary it is that he should never stop 
or even hesitate until he has begun to build some- 
thing better in its place. 

But why are we going back nineteen hundred 
years to weigh the words and fathom the convictions 
of an ancient apostle? That is what the natives, 
living on the site of the old City of Troy, asked 
Dr. Schleiman when he came and began to dig 
into that buried city. His reply was that the world 
wished to know the old that they might more 
richly live in this new age. 

If religion has a vital place in our life—and I do 
not see how life can be satisfactorily interpreted 
without religion—we must somehow distinguish 
“the faith of our fathers’ from the creeds, rites 
and ceremonies in which it is wrapped and trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. And, too, 
we must somehow transmute the vital experience, 
by which our fathers and mothers were able to 
live with spiritual peace and power, into a vital 
living personal faith of our very own. 

The foundation of religion is faith. One must 
have’ faith in something—faith in God, else one 
cannot pray, faith in oneself, else he cannot work, 
faith in others, else one cannot love. If one is to 
pray and work and love, he must have a faith that 
makes him companionable with God, good com- 
pany with himself, and a friend of mankind. The 
measure of a man’s faith is the measure of his life. 

Too often people look on religion as a barbarian 
might look on a master painting and declare that 
he saw nothing but paint. If one is to see the real 
picture he must be able to see what the eye cannot 
see, that is, he must see what the picture means— 
something spiritual. So it is with religion. One 
must find that which no eye can see or ear can 
hear. He must find the meaning, the eternal 
verities which, for Christians, are impersonated 
in Christ. 
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Mid-Week Topics 
REV. W. SCOTT STRANAHAN, D.D. 


ABRAHAM, A PIONEER OF FAITH. Gen. 

12:1-5; Heb. 11:8-10, 17-19. 

The career of Abraham covers nearly the whole 
of the Old Testament world. Mesopotamia, Syria 
and Egypt. His journeying reached from the 
Euphrates to the Nile. The prominent points in 
Canaan, the promised possession for his posterity, 
connected with his name are Strechem and Bethel, 
where he built altars to Jehovah. Salem (Jerusa- 
lem) where he was blessed by its king, Melchiz- 
edek; Mount Moriah, where his being prevented 
from slaying his son Isaac ended human sacrifice 
for the Hebrews; and Hebron, where he purchased 
for the grave of Sarah, his wife, the first recorded 
cemetery of history and where he also was buried 


For the spiritual interpretation of the story of 
Abraham, we are indebted to the eleventh chapter 
of Hebrews, that Westminster Abbey of the Bible 
where through the painted windows of a gorgeous 
style, we see the names and lives of the heroes of 
faith. It is a sort of a divine philosophy of history. 
Human life at its highest is determined by the 
attraction of the unseen. We see an eternal 
world embosoming time. God sees what we can- 
not see—all incomplete lives fulfilled in His per- 
fect purpose. And Abraham is made the central 
figure in this study of the supremacy of soul over 
sense. 


I. Life As a Pilgrimage 


This conception of life was never absent from 
the Hebrew heart. It was born doubtless of the 
old nomadic life which lived in tradition as the 
romantic background of its history. The patri- 
archail heroes of the race—Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, had been dwellers in tents and had wan- 
dered from place to place, ‘‘confessing that they 
were strangers and pilgrims on earth.” Every 
devout Israelite adopted the plaintive refrain: 
“For I am a stranger with thee, and a sojourner 
as all my fathers were.” This is a true picture of 
all human life. For the modern city dweller as 
well as the ancient nomad, life is a pilgrimage. It 
is as true of the mighty walls of granite as of the 
canvas walls of the tent, that they are only a 
transient dwelling and they too will pass away. 
Even the mountains whose seeming solidity mocks 
the fleeting life of man, and the stars which seem 
to shine a cold pity on our fugitive existence, are 
hardly less frail or more abiding than our habita- 
tions, 


But the pilgrimage of earth need not be aimless. 
Wandering Abraham went out “not knowing 
whither he went’? but he sought a city. The 
birthland and native country of the human soul 
are elsewhere. Heaven draws us as the southern 
summer draws the migratory birds. The place of 
our pilgrimage is only an inn, on the road to our 
father’s house. And that goal is not far off but a 
present possession of our faith. We often talk 
about “passing into eternity’? but we are already 


there. Our eternity is here and now if we did but 
know it; we are bathed in its beauty and swathed 
in its songs. 


II. Divine Promise and Fulfillment. 


The heroes of faith have a posthumous glory 
greater and holier than the poor wreckage of their 
mortal days. The idealistic life is a theme on 
which the future plays in endless variations. This 
is the real glory of life—to make a better world 
for posterity. No matter how splendid any age is, 
there is still something better for tomorrow. 
Abraham reaches forward to Moses and David, 
they to Peter, John and Paul, they to Augustine, 
Luther and Wesley, and they to us. Even our 
Lord said, “It is expedient for you that I go 
away.” The Christ that is, means less for the 
world than the Christ that is to be. Faith sees 
more than the poor beginnings, the cruel disap- 
pointments, the disheartening defeat and the 
painful maityrdom: faith sees the promise and 
potency of God’s better things. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER. Gen. 37:1-11. 


The most picturesque narratives of the Old 
Testament are those which come from the north- 
ern kingdom, such as the dramatic study of 
Elijah and the tenderly beautiful story of Joseph. 
It is more than a gracefully told romance; it is a 
picture of a stage in divine revelation of the way 
in which a pastoral people come in contact with 
the most thoroughly organized civilization of the 
ancient world and so began to take on the more 
stable and varied forms of national life. 

In Joseph, many of the characteristics of his 
ancestors are reflected; the faith and dignity of 
Abraham, the quiet purity of Isaac, the shrewd- 
ness and vivacity of- Jacob. He possesses that 
union of grace and power which is the highest 
reason for both admiration and love. He was 
both “tender and true.”” Womanly sweetness and 
manly strength met in him. So he had the genius 
to be loved greatly by discerning souls such as his 
father. Such a lad was not at home in his youth- 
ful environment. His sensitive soul must have 
been tortured by the coarseness of the rude men 
whom he must call brethren. 


I. Joseph the Dreamer. 


Like all great souls, Joseph was an idealist and 
had that double vision which belonged to poets 
and prophets, and the premonition of coming 
greatness which so often haunts the souls of the 
highly endowed. His dreams were natural 
enough, being wrought out of his experiences. 
After the strain and the stress of the harvest the 
weary one has visions of golden sheaves, which 
throb with life and bow to each other. And the 
shepherd boy, lying under the splendor of an 
Oriental night, weaves the stars into his dreams 
and all the lesser lights range themselves before 
his star. God is the artificer of such dreams as 
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these and in them is written the mandate for the 
soul. 


Il. The Dreamer a Slave. 

Joseph was sold by his brethren as a slave into 
Egypt, and was in bondage thirteen years. A 
weak soul would have yielded to pessimism, a 
proud person would have sulked, and a mean man 
have become vicious and revengeful. But Joseph’s 
dream stays with him. The stars that shine in 
Egypt’s cloudless skies, the golden sheaves of 
Potiphar’s rich estate, still salute his coming 
lordship. He is master of his fate. Slavery is 
only an external degradation. In spirit he is free; 
for Jehovah is with him. He did not leave his God 
behind in Canaan. Egypt had his body but could 
not dominate his soul. Men, even Potiphar his 
owner, felt his power and yielded to it. So he 
prospered. The dreamer is a practical man; he 
is not swayed by fancies or illusions. Wycliffe 
translates, “The Lord was with Joseph and he 
was a lucky fellow.” Prosperity is from God. 
He is the unseen partner of the truly successful 
life. So the dreamer became a statesman and 
changed the iron fetters of the jail for the golden 
chain of authority. 


III. The Dream Comes True. 

At last the brothers of Joseph did bow before 
him. Then came the pardon. Not vengeance but 
mercy is the last word of God. Love is greater 
than law. The mercy of Joseph is a foregleam of 
gospel grace. One day shall every penitent heart 
find a strange God turned into a brother Christ. 
The throne room of Pharaoh is like God’s audience 
chamber. The throne of justice has become a 
mercy seat. The God-given dream never dies. 
We have only to dare greatly to dream of God, 
duty and immortality, and the dream will come 
true. 


MOSES, THE GREAT LEADER. Ex. 14:10; 

13-22. ; 

A family went down into Egypt; a nation came 
out. Abraham is the father of the Hebrew race, 
But Moses is the founder of the Israelite nation. 
More than that: as the Jew later became the 
supreme moral messenger to mankind, Moses 
must be owned as the first maker of modern 
civilization. The glory of Greece and the grandeur 
of Rome could not have been preserved for the 
world, had not the righteousness of Israel filled 
them with divine life. We Americans ought 
always to group Moses with Washington and 
Lincoln, for he was more than the liberator of a 
captive race; he was the first builder both of 
social and spiritual democracy. 


I. Moses Prepared by Training. 

God is a stern schoolmaster. The forty years 
of Moses’? mundane culture in Egypt were not 
enough to train the poet and prophet, the liber- 
ator and legislator. The supreme mission did not 
come to Moses until he was eighty—forty years of 
weary waiting in the wilds of Midian. And he 
acquired a noble patience. ‘“He endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible.” He was weaned from the 
pleasures of social worldliness. Society may 
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become a disease for which solitude is the cure. 
Most prophets have come out from the desert. 
The voice of comfort for the world is first heard 
“crying in the wilderness.’’ We need to learn the 
world’s wisdom—and we need to unlearn it too. 
Moses was taught by lowly toil. Moses adds to 
the education of the courtier, the watchful 
service of the shepherd. A man must be stripped 
of the fashion of this world, the artificial trappings 
of rank, wealth and luxury, to get down to the 
real man for it is to the man that comes the vision 
and the voice. 


Il. The Qualities of a Prepared Soul. 

Moses acquired the inquiring mind. It is the 
glory of man that he asks questions. He is 
curious about the burning bush. ‘‘What is thy 
name?” he asks of the Voice. ‘Show me thy 
face!’? he demands of the mountain splendour. 
The intellect is not at war with religion. All 
science and philosophy are born of wonder. God 
notes the investigating spirit, and to it God 
speaks. And the gate of curiosity leads into the 
sanctuary of reverence. Moses takes off his shoes 
as he approaches the Presence. Our own icono- 
clastic age needs a lesson. Emerson said, “No 
greater calamity can befall a nation than its loss 
of worship.” Frivolity takes the life out of 
things. To that spirit to which nothing is sacred 
the star depths are silent, nature has no word and 
God is veiled. 

“Not only round our infancy 
Doth heaven with all its splendor lie; 
Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb and know it not.” 

It is to such a soul as that of Moses, a seeking 
soul and a reverent soul, that revelation comes. 
Everybody can see the bush but only the pre- 
pared soul can see the fire. 


III. God Behind Moses’ Mission. 

God works through human instrumentality. But 
all holy leadership has God behind it. Great souls 
are great because of the ‘‘power not of ourselves.” 
The rod of Moses with which he led his sheep, 
becomes by surrender the rod of God which con- 
trols winds and waves and the destinies of man- 
kind. If we put our littleness in God’s hand, he 
will invest it with his greatness. Everything is a 
failure which does not begin big. ‘In the begin- 
ning God” is the cause not only of creation, but 
also every forward movement of humanity. God 
is more than creator; hé is Providence and Re- 
deemer. He not only watched the bitterness of 
the bondage and came down to help; He broods 
over our bleeding and broken world; and if we 
join with Him, he will rescue and redeem it. 


RUTH’S CHOICE. Ruth 1:14-22. 


Jeremy Taylor described the book of Ruth as a 
precious jewel lying “between the ermine of the 
judges and the purple of the kings.” In the Jewish 
Bible it is placed among the Megillot, or Festal 
Rolls, between the Song of Songs and Lamenta- 
tions. It is quite unlike the hero tales of the 
Judges and the warlike records of the Kings. It 
is better than history; an idyllic tale of ancient 
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village life, delightfully domestic relations, the 
fortunes of humble farmers. Sadness and sweet- 
ness, shadow and sunshine, deaths, marriage and 
births meet in its pages. But its central charm is 
its heroine, the youngest of three desolate widows. 
It is a little window of literature, through which 
we look at a lovely landscape of primitive story 
and see a fair, womanly form adding her human 
beauty to the scene. No biblical figure in the Old 
Testament is more faultless in character or more 
lovely in life. 

I. Ruth’s Choice. 

At the beginning of the story she stands, as we 
all do sometimes, at the crossroads of life and at 
once we get a vision of a forceful will that does not 
dally or drift. The moral energy of determined 
choice lies at the heart of all great lives. In a 
single moment the whole trend of character is 
directed, and the supreme issues of life are 
settled. At the parting of life’s highway, Ruth 
solves the three supreme problems of the world— 
home, country and God. In high, impassioned 
language, rich in rhythmic music and full of 
poetic pathos, she takes the upward path with all 
its peril of poverty and pain. To everyone of us 
there comes the moment when our “TI will’ joins 
the high will of the Master of life and assures us 
final victory. / 

II. Ruth, a Religious Woman. 

“And thy God, my God.” That is the secret 
and key to all the rest. Home, country, business— 
religion is the mighty bond that unites them, and 
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the dynamic that drives them to their best. This 
is the real object of the story; to show that firm 
resolve, loyal love, honest industry, genuine 
patriotism, personal efficiency and deep piety 
deserve and win God’s favor and reward. The 
story reaches a climax in Ruth’s happy wedding 
to Boaz, but it does not end short of glorious 
immortality. Later, her great-grandson dreamed 
his shepherd Psalm near the fields in which he 
gleaned, and a millenium later still, to other 
shepherds, ‘‘in the same country” came angelic 
anthems heralding her greatest descendant—the 
Son of God and the Brother of all mankind. 

Ill. Ruth a Working Woman. 

Ruth may, as Boaz wife, become a social leader, 
but we see her first as a laborer. Work is the law 
of life, the salt of character and the girdle of 
mankind. Hand and brain lie close together in 
the making of personality. Love and labor com- 
bine in the creation of character. 

The book of Ruth portrays everywhere the 
friendly cooperation between masters and men. 
Boaz carries God’s greeting to his harvesters and 
kindly favors the poor foreign woman gleaning in 
his field. Business must be sanctified by religion 
or sin will conquer and corrupt it. One of the 
greatest changes in history is that from a militant 
to an industrial society, from the man behind the 
gun to the man behind the machine. Only Ruth’s 
greatest descendant—the Nazarene Carpenter— 
ean build this house of humanity into an holy 
edifice, pleasing and acceptable to the heavenly eye. 


Book Reviews 


REV. I. J. SWANSON, D.D. 


The Authority of the Bible, by C. H. Dodd, M.A. 
310 pp. Harpers. $3.00. The author is Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis, Mansfield College, Oxford, 
England. While he is a leading exponent of the his- 
torical method of interpreting Scripture, a method 
which has shaken where it has not completely de- 
stroyed faith in the infallibility of the Bible, he holds 
firmly to the supreme authority of the Bible in the 
field of religion. In this volume he expounds his 
theory of the source of that authority. He defines the 
function of authority as securing assent to truth; in 
the case of the Bible, the test of its authority lies, he 
affirms, in its direct religious value, open to discovery in 
experience, and that this value in turn will be related to 
the experience out of which it came. It is the life 
behind the Word, he tells us, and especially the life 
behind the words of Jesus, which constitutes a valid 
and verifiable basis of authority. He examines the 
authority of individual inspiration, as found in the 
prophets and their successors in the New Testament; 
the authority of corporate experience in the Old 
Testament and New Testament religious communities; 
the authority of the Incarnation; and the authority of 
history in its witness to a progressive revelation. His 
conclusions are that Jesus Christ is the key to the 
Biblical revelation and that the Bible is ‘‘the instru- 
ment of a Spirit in creating an experience of divine 
things.’”’ Many will find in this able discussion a doc- 
trine of the authority of the Bible which rests upon an 
unshakable foundation. 


The Gospel of the Kingdom, with an examina- 
tion of Modern Dispensationalism, by Philip Mauro. 


258 pp. Hamilton Bros. $2.00. A searching examina- 
tion of the Dispensational teaching of the Schofield 
Bible. Mr. Mauro quotes the following as a definition 
of Dispensationalism: “that system of doctrine which 
divides the history of God’s dealings with the world 
into periods of time called dispensations; in each dis- 
pensation God deals with man upon a plan different 
from the plan of the other dispensations.’”’ Mr Mauro 
identifies this teaching as a revival of ancient Rabbin- 
ism, the essence of which is that “the purpose and 
result of the Messiah’s mission would be the re-consti- 
tuting of the Jewish nation, the re-occupation by them 
of the land of Palestine, the setting up again of the 
earthly throne of David, and the exaltation of the 
people of Israel to the place of supremacy in the world.’’ 
Mr. Mauro rejects this interpretation of Christ’s 
teachings, and maintains that it is contradicted by 
Christian expositors during the entire first nineteen 
centuries. If you are interested in this question, this 
is the book to read. 


Biblical Allusions in Poe, by W. M. Forrest, 
Professor of Biblical Literature, University of Vir- 
ginia. 208 pp. Macmillan. $2.50. Poe is the last 
writer the ordinary reader would name as having any 
direct interest in the Bible or as having been much in- 
fluenced by it, and yet Professor Forrest shows that 
Poe was indebted greatly to the Bible for his literary 
style, at least. After a discussion of Poe’s attitude 
to spirituality, pantheism, mysticism, death, beyond 
death, world end, judgment, and prose and poetic 
resemblances in Poe’s writings to the Bible, the author 
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proceeds to cite numerous passages which are direct 
quotations or allusions to Bible passages. Professor 
Forrest has written a volume which will make all 
serious students of Poe his debtors. 


The Philosophy of Christianity, by Leander S. 
Keyser, D.D. 266 pp. The Lutheran Literary Board, 
Burlington, Iowa. $2.25. The author is an evangelical 
writer of high reputation for scholarship. While he 
regards Christianity as primarily a religion, he main- 
tains that it offers also an adequate world view, in short, 
a rational explanation of the cosmos. It is therefore 
a philosophy as well as a religion. He shows Chris- 
tianity as the unifying principle and power; the cri- 
terion of truth; an all-inclusive philosophy; a con- 
tribution to the solution of some basic problems of 
philosophy; as the philosophy of redemption and a 
special revelation. He presents also the Christian view 
of man, Christianity’s perfect moral standard, the 
rational basis of the new birth and the function of 
Christian faith. While the book is intended for a 
Seminary text, the general reader will find it of very 
great interest as an exposition and vindication of its 
great theme. by 

Biblical Archaeology, by L. Berkhof, B.D., Pro- 
fessor, Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
182 pp. Maps. Smitter Book Co., Grand Rapids. 
$1.75. A useful and reliable handbook compiled from 
authoritative sources, on the geography of the Bible 
lands and the secular and religious life of the peoples of 
those lands, so far as they figure in the Bible narrative. 
The well-classified table of contents enables the reader 
to find quickly the information he is seeking. 


Christianity Reborn, by L. L. Leh. 225 pp. Mac- 
millan. $2.00. Another earnest and thoughtful at- 
tempt, symptomatic of our times, to find the essential 
teachings of Christianity, which, combined with “the 
modern world-view,” will “form an adequate program 
for the man of today, as well as a satisfying faith and 
a reliable criterion for moral guidance.’’ He says that 
the five basic convictions of Christianity are: belief in 
the possibility of a better future for individual human 
beings, belief in individual responsibility, belief in the 
supremacy of the spiritual in human life, belief in the 
unity of the human race and the brotherhood of man, 
belief in the possibility of making the world of man 
a spiritual and righteous world, and belief that this 
aim can be translated into realized fact. Mr. Leh has 
evidently thought through for himself the conclusions 
reached by liberal theology as to God, prayer, and the 
kingdom of God — the last interpreted as the social 
aim of Christianity. 

Modern Evangelism, by Raymond W. Cooper. 
192 pp. Revell.. $1.75. The author is a pastor who 
has had wide and successful experience in evangelistic 
work, especially the visitation type. Thousands have 
been won to Christ by the methods he uses and ad- 
vocates. He gives detailed suggestions as to initiating, 
carrying out, and following up a campaign of visitation 
evangelism. He illustrates his methods of evangelism 
from experience. The spirit of the book is fine; the 
method urged is practical and in innumerable in- 
stances has proved itself successful. The book im- 
presses one afresh with the urgent need for evangelistic 
effort in some form. 


Labels and Libels, by Dean W. R. Inge. 262 pp. 
Harpers. $2.00. However much one may differ from 
Dean Inge, or even becomes provoked by his caustic 
comments on many aspects of modern life, one must 
admire him for his sturdy independence, as well as 
brilliance of thought. He pricks many social, political 
and theological air bubbles. This selection from his 
recent essays, thirty-one in all, deals with religious, 
political, and social topics. They include also some 
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prognostications and personal recollections. Among 
them, his essays on The Foolishness of Preaching, Is 
there a Common Christianity, Changing Religion, 
Liberalism, Conservatism, Socialism, The Future 
of Catholicism, The Future of Protestantism, The 
Great Powers in A.D. 2000, The Future of Marriage, 
The Failure of Democracy, What is Success, and 
Stolen Epigrams, will “‘stab your spirit wide awake.” 


Beyond Agnosticism, A Book for Tired Mechan- 
ists, by Bernard Iddings Bell, Warden of St. Stephen’s 
College, Columbia University. 170 pp. Harpers. 
$2.00. The-substance of this penetrating book was 
given during Lent, 1928, as weekly lectures to audi- 
ences of from five hundred to eight hundred inquirers 
into modern religious problems as affected by modern 
science and philosophy, persons who were seeking for 
the solution of such problems on a basis of faith as well 
as reason. He offered mysticism, “which is beyond 
reason and yet in no respect anti-rational or obscurant- 
ist,’ as his solution. While the treatment is some- 
what paradoxical, it is at the same time illuminating, 
especially for the disillusioned, the cynical, and the 
mechanists. The author’s conclusions may be sum- 
marized as: Truth cannot be arrived at through reason 
when it acts solely upon such evidence as is furnished 
by science; the experience of person in contact with 
person reveals reality impossible of definition and im- 
mediately and directly apprehended; religion is a 
way of living based upon an act of faith that Ultimate 
Reality is also a Person; man cannot “by searching find 
out God,’ but he whom the Incarnation reveals is 
indeed God; the test of religion is through experiment, 
which, honestly made, produces peace and courage 
and reveals a new glory in life; thus prayer becomes 
real; and this sort of faith conflicts not at all with 
science. 

Preaching on Church and Community Occa- 
sions, by Ozora S. Davis, President Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. 223 pp. University of Chicago 
Press. $2.50. Dr. Davis, who is himself an out- 
standing preacher, analyzes twenty-seven special oc- 
casions, secular and church, during the year, which 
call for particular notice, in order to discover first of 
all their ‘“‘message.’”’ He then suggests texts and 
offers brief outlines for such occasions. These will be 
found helpful by preachers. Dr. Davis’ directions 
concerning source-material add to the value of the 
book. 


The Hero in Thy Soul, by Arthur John Gossip. 
267 pp. Scribners. $2.50. Nineteen sermons by one 
of Scotland’s great preachers. He comes to close grips 
with reality, in these discourses and preaches such 
manly, faith— and courage —inspiring sermons as. 
ought to awaken the hero in any man’s soul. His 
eloquent preaching gives evidence of deep insight into 
the soul of man and the meaning of the Gospel. Some 
of his sermon titles are: How Others Gained their 
Courage, God and the Ordinary Man, What Shall We 
Choose from Life, the Romance of ‘Religion, But 
When Life Tumbles In, What Then, The Heart of 
Christianity, and A Message for Grey Days. 


The Bible and Social Problems, by Walter L. 
Lingle, LL.D., President, Presbyterian Assembly’s. 
Training School, Richmond, Virginia. 192 pp. Revell. 
$1.75. The James Sprunt Lectures, 1929. The author 
has been a student of this subject for about twenty 
years. He has ‘“‘a deep and abiding conviction that 
one of the greatest needs of the present time is that 
Christians should translate into life the social and 
ethical teachings of our Lord.’’ He searches the 
Scriptures to find God’s ideal for the world, the proper 
use of money, poverty, the family, war, and the 
church and social reform. From this study, he sets. 
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ow 
respond to 


He difficult it is to keep the old church presentable 
in face of depreciation and “competition,” when 
there is little money available! 


But it is not an impossible problem! Fortunately there 
is today an economical way in which the atmosphere of 
the old church can be altered, improved, rejuvenated. 


The old-fashioned, shabby floors in such churches— 
dusty, noisy and unsanitary, cold and hard—can be 
easily replaced with the same handsome, sanitary, sound- 
deadening Bonded Floors that have been installed in 
up-to-date churches all over the country Nothing else 
will so completely ‘‘re-new” an interior—at proportion- 
hp low cost—as will these attractive cork-composition 

oors. 


: Resilient floors of Sealer Linoleum and Sealer Tread- 
‘Ete Tiles contribute richly to quiet, comfort and beauty. 
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? 


They are pleasant to walk upon and deaden sound to 
such a degree that the distracting noise of moving feet or 
benches is never heard. They provide excellent insula- 
tion—are never cold or drafty. Their smooth sanitary 
surface is free from cracks in which dirt could collect 
and they are easily kept dust-free and spotlessly clean. 


The Bonded Floors service takes care of everything. 
We will cooperate in choosing the proper type of floor, 
aid in working out the design, etc. We will put you in 
touch with an experienced, trustworthy Bonded Floors 


‘distributor near you. 


Address our Department AA for any service or in~ 
formation you may require—no obligation, of course. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
General Office: Kranny, N. J. 
Authorized Distribulors of Bonded Floors are located in principal cities 


LOORS 


bya Guaranty Bond 
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down the Biblical principles which will remedy, if they 
do not entirely cure, these social evils. He regards 
the Church as the greatest agency for social reform. 
This timely and important book deserves a place upon 
every pastor’s study table. 

Our Economic Morality, by Harry .F. Ward, 
Professor of Christian Ethics, Union Theological 
Seminary. 329 pp. Macmillan. $2.50. Dr. Ward is 
well known for his very advanced views on the neces- 
sity of re-adjusting the present economic order to bring 
it into harmony with the ethical teaching of Jesus. He 
believes that economic determinism rules out God; and 
that quietism despairs of ever seeing a social and 
economic order built upon the ethical teaching of 
Jesus. He castigates the American capitalistic system, 
saying ‘‘never in the story of mankind has any nation 
made as much money with as little consideration for 
moral values and social consequences as the United 
States in the last decade.’’ He makes a searching ex- 
amination into the effect of our economic morality 
upon the nature of man and the future of human 
society. In his closing chapter he seeks to forecast 
where competition, the profit-motive, in short our 
present economic order will take us, if we do not put 
into practice the ethical teaching of Jesus. 


Quiet Talks on How to Pray, by S. D. Gordon. 
192 pp. Revell. $1.25. Mr. Gordon is a prophet of 
the inner life. He believes that ‘‘prayer does make a 
difference too big for words to tell. It changes the 
man who prays, if he lets it. And it makes changes 
outside, in events, and circumstances, and character, 
and life.’’ He illustrates his teaching by citing well- 
authenticated incidents in the experience of men who 
pray. He explains, also, the technique of prayer. 


With and Without Christ, by Sadhu Sundar 
Singh. 152 pp. Harpers. $1.50. Incidents taken 
from the lives of Christians and of non-Christians 
which illustrate the difference in lives lived with Christ 
and without Christ, in the case of persons whom the 
Sadhu met in the course of his evangelistic tours. The 
Sadhu’s own experience is the most thrilling and help- 
ful of all he relates in this book. Like Paul, he had a 
vision of Christ which he believes was not imaginary, 
but a real appearance of Christ Himself. Though cast 
out from his home, which was one of wealth, he has 
found abiding joy and peace in following the Christ. 
He is both a mystic and a practical Christian. A faith- 
strengthening book. 


Between the Lights, Thoughts for the Quiet Hour, 
compiled and arranged by Fanny B. Bates. 441 pp. 
Crowell. $2.00. The proof of the vitality and helpful- 
ness of this book is evidenced by the continuing de- 
mand for it, although first published forty years ago. 
It contains selections from both prose and poetry ar- 
ranged for daily reading throughout the year. It isa 
treasure house of devotional gems, some of high liter- 
ary quality, others of homely expression. All of them 
will strengthen and refresh the soul of the reader of 
this book. 

Ascensions, by Thomas L. Masson. 371 pp. Cen- 
tury. $2.50. This book traces in a rather haphazard 
but interesting manner the spiritual development of the 
author from 1914, on. It includes scrappy but self 
revealing entries in his diary during the World War 
years. This is followed by comments on life in general 
and especially on the life of the spirit. The final sec- 
tion of the book, ‘‘Landings,”’ states certain of his con- 
clusions about the basis of spiritual living, such as 
“The main business of life is not only to be a com- 
panion to oneself, but to all men. I can see nothing 
else but Christ in the world.” 


Methods of Private Religious Living, by Henry 
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N. Wieman, Ph.D., Professor of the Philosophy of 
Religion, Divinity School, University of Chicago. 
219 pp. Macmillan. $1.75. The author is recognized 
as one of the leading present-day constructive writers 
on religion. He describes here certain methods of 
private religious living, which in his own experience, 
as well as in those of others, have produced definite, 
often startlingly powerful, results. These methods 
relate to private worship, the religious release of 
energy, reconstructing society, dealing with common 
things, meeting a crisis, public worship, fellowship, 
finding joy in life, and developing mystical experience. 
Social religious experience is studied from the view- 
point of individuals interacting. ‘The welfare of col- 
lective humanity . . . depends more upon the right 
conduct of private religious living than upon anything 
else,”’ he affirms. A wholesome, stimulating, and wise 
book. 


The Psychology of Religious Awakening, by 
Elmer T. Clark, S.T.D., member of the Faculty of 
Religious Education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 170 pp. Macmillan. $2.50. This book 
carries on the researches of Starbuck and James in the 
field of religious psychology, with the co-operation of 
some sixty professors in as many institutions of learn- 
ing, to more exact conclusions. By religion, the author 
means a conscious attitude toward, and relationship 
with, God; this takes religion far beyond a mere system 
of moral training and habit formation. The object of 
study was to learn about personal religious experience 
as the individual himself conceived it. For this, a vast 
amount of data’was secured. It is evident that these 
have been classified and interpreted by an expert. 
It makes the book of great significance and value to 
the preacher and teacher of religion. The chapter head- 
ings are: The Nature and Data of the Study; Types of 
Religious Awakening; The Age of Religious Awaken- 
ing; Theology and Religious Awakening; Religious 
Training and Religious Awakening; Environment and 
Religious Awakening; Emotional Life and Religious 
Awakening; and Modern Trends in Religious Awaken- 
ing. 


Souls in the Making, An Introduction to Pastoral 
Psychology, by John G. Mackenzie, M.A. 259 pp. 
Macmillan. $2.25. While Roman Catholics have 
long trained their priests in the technique of dealing 
with the spiritual problems of their parishioners, this 
is the first scientific treatise on the subject for Protest- 
ant ministers. It is by a psychologist who has had 
experience as a pastor. It is competently done, and 
will help the intelligent pastor in his great work of 
dealing with “souls in the making.’’ It describes 
starting points of character and personality; the 
development of the sentiments and the qualities of 
character; conflict; the meaning of the unconscious; the 
resolution of conflicts; pastoral method and technique; 
and the therapeutical and integrative value of religion. 
Illustrations from the author’s own pastoral ex- 
perience add point and value to the book. 


The Intimate Problems of Youth, by Earl S. 
Rudisill, Ph.D., Pastor of St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, 
York, Pennsylvania, former Instructor of Psychology, 
University of Pennsylvania. 217 pp. Macmillan. 
$2.00. This book is based upon a sound knowledge 
of psychology and a recognition of the fundamental 
place of religion in any attempt to solve the problems 
of youth. The author has had the advantage of close 
contacts with the younger generation in classroom, 
summer conferences, private interviews, and pastoral 
work. It is a book for both the youthful and their 
leaders. It discusses in detail, and most helpfully, such 
problems as social adjustment, vocational selection, 
leisure, sex. standards of morality. and the reality of 
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The Crowning Achievement of a Peerless Workman 


David Smith's 
COMMENTARY 


on the 


FOUR GOSPELS 


For Your Reading 


The unique arrangement of material and the flowing style are a delight—especially 
to those who have conceived of a commentary as a dry work of exegesis. David Smith 
is never dull. Always he inspires and always he brings revelation. He opens the door 
of obstacle and leads the reader to the chamber of full comprehension. 


For Your Study 


David Smith unites piety and erudition. He gathers into focus the rays of modern 
knowledge and burns spiritual truth into the hearts of his readers. Every pastor will 
turn from this reading with a stronger, a more inspired message to his people. 


Critical Readers Praise It 


Verily this is a commentary for the people. Ministers may help give this to the homes 
of the people and thus become a blessing wherever they succeed.” — Western Christian 
Advocate. 


An invaluable set for the preacher, the teacher, the home, the school, for everybody.” 
— George W. Truett. 


“Its pregnant quotations from Literature, its illuminating illustrations, its flashing 
insight into the original text add to its value. This commentary ought to lead our 
generation into a fuller understanding of Jesus and the Gospels.”—Evangelical Herald. 


“A magnificent piece of work.”—Dr. A. T. Robertson. 


We cannot conceive of any man looking at its treasures and then being willing to 
part with those pages.”— Watchman Examiner. 


And from England 


As brilliant as ‘THE DAYS OF HIS FLESH’. It will stand next to Matthew Henry. 
The tender and beautiful words of the Gospel are matched by tender and beautiful 
comment.”—J. D. Jones. 


In three large volumes, handsomely bound and boxed. The set, $10.00 


At your religious bookstore 


DOUBLEDAY DORAN 


Garden City, New York 
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religion. These are the outstanding concerns of youth. 


Can I Teach My Child Religion? by George 
Stewart, author of ‘““The Resurrection in our Street,” 
etc. 142 pp. Doubleday, Doran. $1.50. Dr. Stewart 
has had successful experiences in working out a modern 
program of religious training, especially when he was 
associate pastor of the Madison Ave. Presbyterian 
church, New York City. He is familiar with recent 
developments in psychology, psychiatry, and psycho- 
analysis, but does not obtrude his knowledge in any 
technical way. This book is designed for use by parents 
of average education, in earnest about the religious 
training of their children, Such parents will find the 
volume practical and helpful. It discusses the nature 
of the problem of religious education, the spiritual 
significance of children’s perplexities, the method of 
religious instruction in the home, and materials for 
religious instruction available for any home, 


Simplified Truth for Young and Old, by Richard 
W. Lewis, D.D. 2384 pp. Hamilton Brothers. $1.50. 
Eleven object lesson sermons which the author tells us 
have been heard by thousands of children, youths, and 
parents in practically every State of the Union. The 
style is simple, colloquial, direct, and interesting. One 
can readily understand why these sermons aroused 
and maintained the interest of all who heard them, and 
how they left deep and lasting spiritual impressions. 
They express the conservative, evangelical point of 
view. 


New Story Talks to Boys and Girls, by Howard J. 
Chidley, D.D. 111 pp. Doubleday, Doran, $1.25. 
The author has been preaching children’s sermons for 
twenty-five years and has found them valuable as 
an aid to home discipline, for familiarizing the children 
with the worship of the church, as a successful method 
of creating allegiance to the church, of building the 
church of the future, and most of all, for religious im- 
pression and training. He is a master of the art of 
preaching to children. Ministers would do well to 
study his methods and materials. He finds three 
minutes long enough, both to hold the children’s in- 


terest and to make a definite impression. Each 
sermon is illustrated by an apt story. 
God’s Good Gifts, by Mabel B. Fenner. 180 pp. 


Illus. 85 cents. Teacher’s edition. Pupil’s edition. 
156 pp. 60 cents. United Lutheran Publication 
House. A modern attractive course designed for use 
by the Primary grade in Week Day schools. It gives 
directions and materials for the story period, memory 
work, handwork, and the worship period. 


God Working Through Mankind, by Eva M. 
Stilz. 120 pp. Illus. Teacher’s edition. 120 pp. 
75 cents. Pupil’s book. 82 pp. Illus. 50 cents. 
United Lutheran Publication House. These texts 
are planned for use by Third Year Juniors in Week 
Day Schools, The material is biographical and is 
taken from both the Old and the New Testaments. 
The aim is to teach boys and girls “how to live good, 
honest, upright lives, loving God and trying each day to 
please Him.” These textbooks are high grade in every 
way. 


Storing Up Triple Reserves, by Roger W. Bab- 
son. 364 pp. Macmillan. $2.00. ‘For over twenty- 
five years the Babson Statistical Organization,” the 
author tells us, “has been collecting data on Reserves; 
Financial, Physical, and Intangible. This book is a 
summary of the conclusions derived from a study of 
this data, the collection of which represents an invest- 
ment of considerably over a million dollars.’”’ The 
first section shows one how to get ahead financially; 
the second, how to store up physical health and 
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strength; and the third, how to store up intangible 
reserves, which includes cultural, social, and spiritual 
resources. Mr. Babson has been over the ground 
himself, and has taken his own advice. His book is the 
product of experience and will be of incalculable benefit 
to every one who reads it. 


Sharing the Invocation 
(Continued from page 1013) 
Revive our souls again. 
Giver of every God-like grace, 
Find in our hearts Thy home, 
A cleansed and welcome dwelling place 
Come, Holy Spirit, Come! 
Tune, St. Agnes, or any preferred C. M. 
da capo. 


In America, as in England and Germany, 
many of our now familiar hymns were first 
written for a particular occasion, to give the 
audience opportunity themselves to voice 
the faith or truth they had heard in sermon 
or service. While the result of writing a 
new hymn to fit the topic may not always 
have been of high literary quality, it doubt- 
less frequently more than compensated for 
this lack by its purposed close relation with 
the other parts of the service. Where the 
preacher or choir leader feels inadequate to 
writing his own “overtures” our hymn 
books furnish sufficient material so that 
careful selection will provide some verse of 
wholly suitable nature. Selection is neces- 
sary, however, for the numbers gathered in 
the book under the caption, “Opening of 
Worship,” are too often sadly out-of-touch 
with the thought of the average attendant 
today, with archaic words and the religious 
phrasing of a past age, it would be only by 
an absorbed attention on the part of a 
modern worshipper that he could respond 
to their impulse. At the beginning of the 
service he is not ordinarily in position to 
give such atuned attention; at least it is too 
much to expect a general audience to unite 
and fuse in common appreciation of them 
to the full. Yet we must make such severe 
demand of the number which the congre- 
gation is to use as its first united expression 
in common worship, to key the thought and 
emotion of the service following. Many 
more hymns will be rejected than found 
available for the “‘overture” by the careful 
selecter. 


Heber’s ‘‘Holy, Holy, Holy,’ has served 
richly, and found wide usage in this demand- 
ing position. ‘Father, Again in Jesus’ 
Name We Meet,’’ has reverence and guid- 
ance; its first stanza offers only the theme of 
approach, other facets of worship finding 
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C€Allow me to congratulate you on the beauty and 
refinement of tone that characterizes the organ you 
have installed recently at St. Peter’s Church in 
New York City. The Diapasons and chorus and 
solo reeds are particularly good. The action ts re- 
liable. During the installation I found your firm 
very willing to carry out all my suggestions to the end 
that the organ would be perfectly satisfactory to 
me. I believe that my specification called for a church 
organ of the most modern type and the finished 
product demonstrates that your firm 1s eminently 


(Signed) Robert W. Wilkes 
Organist € Composer 


The remarkable list of famous organists who so 
strongly endorse Kilgen Organs, tells an elo- 
quent story...If you are planning a new organ, 
benefit by Kilgen’s three centuries of experience. 
There is a Kilgen Organ Architect in your local- 
ity whowill gladly advise you without obligation. 


GEO. KILGEN & SON, Inc., 4028 N. Union Boulevard 
St. Louis, Mo. 7’ ” Pipe Organ Builders for 289 Years 


Organs ~ CHOICE OF THE MASTERS 
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“CENTRAL ~~ 
CHURCH & CHRIST 


EnGAR JAMES MEACHAM, Muusree. 


‘Electric 
Church Bulletins 


Designed with the skill and experience of 
over twenty-five years — R & E Interchange- 
able Letter, Electric Church Bulletins be- 
speak the kind of activity that appeals to the 
modern Public. 

Letters of milk-white, translucent glass, are 
easily interchangeable. Illuminated from be- 
hind, they seem to shine with their own light. 


Color may be introduced for emphasis as desired. 


Let us send you illustrated Monograph. 


RAWSON & EVANS CO. 
‘718 Washington Blvd. 


v) CHICAGO Au 
Y/) 


expression in later stanzas, so that it is 
more of an “opening hymn” than brief 
“overture.”’ ‘“‘Come, Holy Spirit, Calm my 
Mind,” and “Spirit Divine, Attend Our 
Prayers,’ yield excellent opening stanzas. 

It is quite possible to delay the people’s 
participation in the service until the leader’s 
invocation is finished. In such case let 
their share be more than simply a “‘re- 
sponse.”’ Grant their right of personal 
invocation, arranging fittingly for it in their 
use of a prayer stanza, as ‘‘Break Thou the 
Bread of Life, Dear Lord, to Me,” or 
“Sweet is Thy Mercy, Lord,” or some 
original petition, born of the theme of the 
day. 

The end sought by those who plead for 
spontaneity in worship—that the Spirit 
may enter when and as He will—can be 
attained only as hearts have been prepared 
and waiting. At Pentecost He came after 
they had ‘‘tarried,’”’ and were “of one 
accord, in one place.’’ The audience that 
gathers from home and business today is 
not of one accord, a majority of hearts are 
not prepared; and for them an unprepared 
program is very rarely the road to authentic 
inspiration. The shepherd, guide and 
nurturer betrays his flock when he comes. 
before them without having made the most 
careful, prayerful preparation of which he 
is capable. 


God—Out of Style? 
(Continued from page 1014) 


and threatened to annihilate God. Bishop 
Butler despaired under the derelictions 
which he found. Critics boastingly 
predicted that within twenty-five years a 
church could not be found and that the 
Bible would be an unknown book before 
the century had passed. 

Will some one please tell us when God has 
been in style? Both the Bible and history 
fail to do so. 


Question Two: Is God Any More Out of 
Style Than Usual? 

Three classes of people answer Yes. 

There are some with whom the wish is 
father to the thought. They desire it to be 
so; therefore it can but be true. Q.E.D. 

Many indifferent people are swept away 
by the stream of persistent propaganda to 
that effect. They so frequently hear that 
nobody nowadays ‘cares anything for God 
that they have come to accept it as a fact. 

And some devout but discouraged dis- 
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Do You Need Carpets for Your Church ? 


COLONIAL % VELVETS 


Have been used for this purpose 
for over 25 years, and 


They are Extremely Moderate in Price 


Before you place your order for a church carpet 
Write 


PHILADELPHIA CARPET COMPANY 


**Makers of Quality Carpets Since 1846” 
Allegheny Ave. and C Street Philadelphia, Penna. 


A Welcome 


to 
Strangers 


A church bulletin is a continual welcome to 
strangers —a friendly invitation to the New- 
comers of your neighborhood, and the Tourists 
and Travelers away from home. 


An Ashtabula Bulletin is of great value in 
creating interest in your church — increasing 
attendance. 


3 : 10 AM é These Bulletins — built from the finest ma- 
- yoy Me WELCOME : terials, with removable type frames and electric 
SEEN: ; lights — are easily read day and night. 


Send for our catalog — a postcard will do. 


Everyone is cordially invited to stop at the 
plant of The Ashtabula Sign Co., on National 
Route 20. 


The Ashtabula Sign Company 
“The Home of Good Bulletins’”’ 
661 Kingsville Avenue -:- Ashtabula, Ohio 
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The IDEAL Bookcase 
forthe PASTOR’S Office 


With Disappeari = 
Glass Doors ng $5 icc 


On Approval~Direct to User 


fv 1T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


Used in the finest homes and offices throughout 
the country. Exceptionally well adapted for the 
church and the pastor’s office and home. Fur- 
nished in different designs, materials and finishes. 
Sold direct from factory only, which insures you 
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ciples are foolish enough to agree with 
them. This is due either to personal pessi- 
mism or to the discouraging conditions by | 
which they are surrounded. If it be true 
that ‘‘misery loves company”’ they can find 
comfort in the thought that Elijah, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, John the Baptist, the two on the 
way to Emmaus on the morning of the 
Resurrection, Martin Luther, Bishop Butler 
and many other choice saints of all the ages 
have gone through the same “‘spells.’”’ But 
most of them satisfactorily recovered even 
in this life. 
But Proofs Are Offered 

The churches are losing in numbers and 
influence. Did not a recent year’s statistics 
show decreases in membership for three of 
the leading denominations? And where is 
the influence which formerly belonged to 


_ the churches? 


Consider the small congregations attend- 
ing preaching services. 

Preachers are not looked up to as they 
once were. Nobody nowadays shrinks from 
contact with them. Men meet them on the 
streets and in the clubs, slap them on the 
back and even call them by their given 
names. 

And teachers of science (who, of course, 
should be accepted as experts on religion) 
assert that God is a back number. 

Now there is no use to inquire into these 
statements. Does not everybody accept 
them as facts? 

When, however, one is bold enough to 
investigate the basis for such assertions, he 
is met by several surprises: 

That the churches are constantly growing 
in membership. The very year three lead- 
ing denominations, through readjustments, 
reported decreased memberships, others 
gained far more than these lost. But that 
was not ‘“‘news,’”’ hence unpublished, or else 
not emphasized. Since then these same 
denominations have made creditable gains. 
But that was to be expected. Hence under 
no circumstances could it be considered 
“front page” stuff. 

That of late years the influence of the 
churches is more widely recognized than 
ever before. Let the government, or some 
fraternal or benevolent society (not con- 
nected with any church) put on a campaign 
to reach the people—see them turn first to 
the churches. Not infrequently some politi- 
cal party or community clique seeks to ‘“‘put 
over’ a man or an issue by hiding their 
true motive behind an attack on the 
churches. Almost uniformly such attempts 
are buried too deeply for the hope of a resur- 
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rection to survive. And this is more pro- 
nounced than before. 

That the complaint about small congre- 
gations has prevailed since Noah’s family 
found an uncrowded Ark. Many churches 
are filled to overflowing. In the past 
decade thousands of smaller church build- 
ings have been replaced by larger in order 
to accommodate growing congregations. 
But you hear little of them on account of 
the loud wails going up over those with 
small congregations. 

That a true preacher of the gospel of the 
old-fashioned God considers it a compli- 
ment to be deemed approachable by all the 
people. He has no desire to be “‘toadied 
to.” Like his Lord, he delights to touch 
elbows with humanity. 

That the front page publicity given a 
comparatively unknown teacher of science 
in a school for girls for suggesting that God 
be set aside is proof positive that God is not 
so much out of style among scientists. 
Formerly for a man to lay claim to being a 
scientist and have confessed faith in God 
would have created a sensation. Now, 
when a man like Dr. Howard Kelly, of 
Johns Hopkins University, fills the pulpit 
of a leading church in the Borough of 
Brooklyn, New York City, as he did on a 
recent Sunday night, it is scarcely men- 
tioned. But a little known teacher in a not 
widely known school can create a sensation 
by calling into question the very things 
proclaimed by a world-known scientist like 
Dr. Kelly. Remember, the unusual is 
“news.” 

Verily, that must be true which was 
quoted some time ago as the assertion of 
Dr. Millican, now the head of ‘“‘The Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science.” 


“There is no scientific basis for the denial 
of religion; nor is there, in my judgment, 
any excuse for a conflict between science 
and religion, for their fields are entirely 
different. Men who know very little of 
science and men who know very little of 
religion do indeed get to quarreling and the 
onlookers imagine there is a conflict between 
science and religion, whereas the conflict is 
between two different kinds of religion.” 


Question Three: Would Being Out of Style 
Discredit God? 

Styles do not always conform to good 
sense. Bustles, hoop skirts, then hobble 
skirts, high stiff ‘collars, and long beards,- 
have at different times been the vogue. Did 
that make them accord with good sense? 
If so, what about our present styles? 
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Once again the Page Organ revealed marvelous 
qualities. This time in the brilliant program 
rendered by Mr. Chandler Goldthwaite under 
the auspices of the Buffalo Chapter of .The 
American Guild of Organists. 

Mr. Goldthwaite played the four-manual Page 
at Trinity M. E. Church, Buffalo. He played 
superbly selections from Bach, Cesar Frank, 
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And the future ridiculous novelties which 
shall be introduced as the latest styles? 

Nothing is more changeable than styles. 
The dear professor may some day realize 
that styles, even in gods, are not subject to 
his dictation. The old-fashioned book we 
call the Bible has much to say about a day 
coming in which God will be very much in 
style. Will not those who cling to the 
anti-God style appear more ridiculous than 
would a lady wearing a bustle and a hoop 
skirt to a society affair of today? 


Man’s highest interests and deepest 
needs are not considered by the style fixers. 
Certainly not by those who would rule God 
out of style. Men of all classes, conditions, 
races and ages have demonstrated their 
need for God by feeling after Him if happily 
they might find Him. It was the universal 
heart-language which Augustine used when 
he cried, “‘O God, Thou didst make us for 
Thyself, and restless are we till our souls 
rest in Thee.” 

Men may parade their supposed unbelief; 
but let some crisis cause them to face 
reality and they manifest the same need 
for God that others gladly confess. The 
captain of Lord Byron’s yacht tells us such 
was the case with the poet Shelley in a 
sudden storm on the Mediterranean. At 
his brother’s grave that wonderfully gifted 
and magnetic reputed infidel exclaimed, 

“Life is a narrow vale between the cold 
and barren peaks of two eternities. We 
strive in vain to look beyond the heights. 
We cry aloud—and the only answer is the 
echo of our wailing cry. From the voiceless 
lips of the unreplying dead there comes no 
word. But in the night of Death Hope sees 
a Star and listening Love can hear the 
rustle of a wing.” 

Under similar circumstances the same 
need is manifested by one with unfaltering 
faith in the old-fashioned God. But what 
a difference in his expression and in his 
experience. His need has been met! Man 
needs God, style or no style. 

And God is not governed by style. 

He can always be relied on to come back 
when men are sure they have Him forever 
expelled. Let a French revolutionary 
assembly decree, ‘“‘There is no God,”’ if they 
will. The foolish decree will be revoked by 
those who wade through their blood to seize 
the government which they have debased. 
Equally puny are the hands raised against 
Him today. If God were altogether out of 
style no believer would need to tremble. 

“Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne; 
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Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch over His own.” 


No, friend professor, your efforts to 
produce a new god will be as futile as those 
of the others who have gone before you in 
seeking to perform this same service for 
humanity. They and their gods have 
crumbled to dust, but the God of our 
fathers and the religion of our mothers 
have stood the shocks of time and the 
constant changes of styles. When the 
short-lived publicity attending your noble 
attempt to produce the kind of god you are 
so sure we poor mortals ought to have is no 
longer remembered, God will be found 
“still at the old stand, doing business as 
usual.” 


The Grey Pool 


(Continued from page 1016) 


heaven. Swiftly she flew through the 
earth, searching for the mystic treasure. 
She brought the farewell sigh of a dying 
lover; but the gates still stood barred. She 
brought the last drop of a gallant hero’s 
life-blood; the gates still shut her out. Then 
she brought the tear of a weeping penitent; 
and immediately the gates were swung 
open. Heaven offers its noblest hospitalities 
to the meek and the lowly. The culminating 
revelation of the Old Testament was the 
declaration that the High and Lofty One 
Whose Name is Holy loves to dwell with 
him that is of a cantrite and humble spirit: 
and the culminating revelation of the New 
Testament is the declaration that, in return, 
the High and Lofty One will welcome the 
contrite and humble spirit to dwell eternally 
with Him. 
V 


There is something very lovable about 
tender-hearted people; and I gather from this 
text about the tears that heaven is the 
home of the tender-hearted. I was sitting 
one day in the waiting-room of the great 
Ballard Pier at Bombay, when my attention 
was arrested by an Indian woman on an 
adjacent seat. She was crying as though 
her heart would break. Every now and 
again somebody would approach her, offer- 
ing consolation, but she refused to be com- 
forted and sobbed on. My curiosity and 
sympathy thoroughly aroused, I made in- 
quiries concerning her, and found that she 
had for some years been nurse to a noble 
English family that was leaving India by 
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the ship on which I, too, was traveling. She 
had just said goodbye to the children who 
had been her care ever since they were born. 
As I made my way to the gangway she was 
still weeping piteously. 

Or, of this engaging company—the com- 
pany of the tender-hearted—I might have 
selected Uncle Tom as a distinguished 
representative. St. Clare, Tom’s young 
master, had fallen into evil ways. He him- 
self thought it a joke; but it was no joke to 
Tom. Tom dogged his master’s footsteps, 
looking as if the weight of the world was 
upon him. 

“What’s wrong, Tom?” asked the be- 
wildered St. Clare. Tom told him, pleaded 
with him, and begged him, on his bended 
knees, to forget himself no more. Tom’s 
voice choked and the tears streamed down 
his cheeks. 

“You poor, silly fool!’ exclaimea St. Clare, 
with tears in his own eyes. ‘‘Get up, Tom, 
I’m not worth crying over!” 

But Tom refused to rise till his young 
master had promised never to offend again. 
St. Clare made the promise—and kept it. 
Tom’s unselfish tears had done their work, 
and done it well. Heaven will be the home 
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of the clinging, the affectionate, the solici- 
tous, the tender-hearted. 


VI 

There is something very lovable about 
earnest people; and heaven is the home of 
the fervent. Froude says that, in all litera- 
ture, no writings have proved so inspiring 
and refreshing as the epistles of Paul. But 
it is the old story: that fountain sprang from 
a torrent of tears. ‘ ‘What a multitude of 
tears must Paul have shed in his timé!” 
exclaims Adolphe Monod. ‘‘What a victim 
to emotion must have been the martyr 
spirit of this flaming herald of the Cross: 
By the space of three years, he says, I ceased 
not to warn everyone night and day with tears. 
It is manly to weep where there is occasion 
for weeping. The sensibilities of the heart, 
duly excited, are a fragrant atmosphere 
investing the soul and shedding its soft and 
balmy dews on allits powers. They are the 
silver tissues that are woven into the deli- 
cate but immortal texture of the mind.” 
In Paul’s footsteps there has followed an 
apostolic succession of like fervent souls. 
Seldom, for example, has the Church pro- 
duced a more glowing spirit than Robert 
Murray McCheyne. He died at thirty. A 
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richly finished furniture which stands 
out above the ordinary as something 
to be admired. Our prices are sur- 
prisingly low and we ship on approval. 

Our fine new catalog will be mailed free. 
State what is needed. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1116 South 4th St. Greenville, Illinois 
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few years later, a young minister, anxious 
to learn the secret of Mr. McCheyne’s 
amazing influence, visited, as I have often 
done, the church at Dundee in which he 
ministered. The sexton, who had served 
under McCheyne, was still there. The old 
man took the youthful inquirer into the 
vestry, and pointed to some of McCheyne’s 
books still lying on the table. 

“Sit down here,” said the sexton, leading 
his visitor to the chair in which McCheyne 
used to sit. 

“Now, put your elbows on the table!’’ 
The visitor obeyed. 

“Now, put your face in your hands!’ 
The visitor did so. 

“Now let the tears flow! That was the way 
Mr. McCheyne used to do!’’ 

The sexton led his guest to the pulpit; 
and gave him a fresh series of instructions. 

“Put your elbows down into the pulpit!” 
He put his elbows down. 

“Now put your face in your hands!” 
He did so. 

“Now let the tears flow! That was the way 
Mr. McCheyne used to do!”’ 

Yes, that was the way! What minister 
would not gladly sit at the feet of Murray 
McCheyne? And who does not like to think 
that heaven will be the home of fervent 
spirits like his? 

; VII 

Only one question remains. If God wipes 
away tears, why shouldn’t we? And if the 
wiping of tears from off all faces is one of 
the felicities of heaven, why should we not 
anticipate its raptures by doing the same 
work here? At the. burial of J. B. Gough, 
at Hillside, near Worcester, there stood, at 
the head of the coffin, a chair, and, hanging 
over the back of the chair a little white 
handkerchief. That handkerchief was 
presented to Mrs. Gough by a poor woman 
some years earlier; and Mr. Gough prized 
it among the most cherished possessions of 
his home. 

“In the years that have passed,” the 
woman said to Mrs. Gough, ‘‘I have over 
and over again saturated that handkerchief 
with my tears; but since my husband met 
yours, our home has become a little heaven 
upon earth.” 

” These,’ Mr. Gough used to say, as he 
fluttered the handkerchief before his vast 
audiences, ‘‘these are the trophies that make 
men glad and repay them for all their 
trouble and toil!’ 

Out of a poor woman’s broken-hearted 
anguish he had fashioned for himself a grey 
pool, a Fountain of Pirene, from which, in 
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0923-A Illuminated Cross 


Proper lighting fixtures are not only essential — 
but the most economical as well. 


Good lighting effects cannot be produced from 


antiquated fixtures. 


Luminaries like the one illustrated above bespeak 
of rare beauty in modern church lighting. 

VOIGT COMPANY have devoted themselves 
to the scientific study of correct church lighting and 
will be glad to assist you in the selection of proper 


illumination. 


VOIGT COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers 
Decorative Lighting Fixtures for Churches 


1743-49 N. 12th St. 
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The 

NEW 
Cokesbury 
Hymnal 


This hymn book is 

acclaimed “‘the best all- 

purpose song-book ever 

published.” 

It contains all of the 

familiar heart songs of 

the Christian—291 of 

the best. 

It contains a generous 

selection of responsive 

readings and worship 

programs. 

It is printed on good 

pares clearly, and is 

ound in cloth and 

paper editions. 

Prices per 100: 

(Round or Shaped 

Notes) 

Paper - - $30.00 

Cloth - - 45.00 

There is a complete 

orchestration for 13 

instruments. (Complete 


information and price 


list on request.) 
The Summer Song 
Book for Christian 

Americal 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHRISTIANITY’S 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
CIVILIZATION 

By Charles David Eldridge. “A 
literary work and a Christian 
document that will create ad- 
miration,” declares ‘‘Church 
Management.” $3.00 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
SUCCESS 

By Edwin Holt Hughes. “A 
book of real nobility and 
worth,” declares Reinhold Nie- 
buhr in “Christian Century.” 
The relation of spiritual re- 
sources to material progress. 
The Cole Lectures. $1.50 

1929 Edition 

HANDBOOK OF ALL 
DENOMINATIONS 

By M. Phelan. $1.25 


THE NEW MID-WEEK 
SERVICE 

By Edmund E. Prescott. The 
substance of Dr. Prescott’s 
helpful lectures to pastor's 
schools throughout the Mid- 
west, with a group of whole- 
some new features and_pro- 
grams for Church nights, 
Community nights and other 
practical plans for the entire 
year. $1.25 


Cokesbury 
Good Books 


Cokesbury Press 
Nashville 


Please Order of Your Own 
Bookstore 
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Westminster Pres., St. Louis 


Each Kimball Organ is an individual creation. 
Write for information 


W. W. Kimpatt Co. ***apuished 
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Chicago 


Let Picturol Help 
You Stimulate 
Biblical Interest! 


A teaching aid that lends fascination 
to religious learning... and fills 
Sunday School Classes 


Picturol brings to Sunday School Lessons enthusiastic 
interest . . . desire for Biblical knowledge . . . alert 
and eager pupils. For with the eye to help the ear, 
teaching is simplified . . . made doubly effective! 
The §.V.E. Picturol set, a light weight, scientifically 
designed simplified projector brings you still pictures 
projected from strips of standard non-inflammable 
film . . . in a wide yariety of religious subjects. Pic- 
tures explain themselves .. . complete titles incor- 
porated on the film facilitate easy teaching. Send to- 
day for catalog giving you detailed description, list of 
titles and reasonable prices. 


A Set of 22 Subjects Covering 
New Testament 


Compiled by an eminent authority . . . this set of 
22 subjects covering New Testament teachings has 
met with enthusiastic reception wherever used. From 
the birth and childhood of Jesus to the Early Church 
and Story of Paul this set provides a surpassing teach- 
ing tool. Send for complete list of titles and detailed 
descriptions. 


Society for Visual Education 
Dept. 19, 327 S. La Salle Street 


Chicago 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 
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BRONZED COPPER 
CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 


Either Black or White background 
inner frames 


‘Unitype” bulletins offered in 
34 models designed in beautiful 
bronzed copper and also solid 
oak. All types with exclusive 
features that rank each one as 
the most impressive and durable 
in its class. 


W. L. CLARKE CO., INC. 
52 LAFAYETTE ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


When requesting catalogue 
E6 please mention church 
name and Expositor. 


Just Issued — 


OXFORD 
PICTORIAL BIBLE 


With Helps Colored Pictures 
‘THIS: is just the kind of a Bible 
that has long been wanted 
for children. It has easily 
read type, beautifully colored 
pictures and a large amount of 
alphabetically arranged helps 
written in a simple and inter- 
esting way. 


if IS bound in Real Leather 
with an overlapping cover, 
round corners, red under gold 
edges, and has a silk book- 
mark. Neatly boxed. Size 534 x 3% inches. 
No. 03338 
Specimen of Type 
16@ For God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that 


whosoever, believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. 


At all booksellers or from the publishers 


OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PREss 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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moments of discouragement and weariness, — 
he imbibed stimulating draughts of glad- 
ness and of inspiration. 


Public Speaking 
(Continued from page 1019) 


the world of art as it is out of the world of 
nature.”’ 

Let your manner be natural and uncon- 
strained. Don’t count on being brilliant. 
We grow by absorbing the thought and 
manners of our superiors, all of us being 
unconscious plagiarists. There has been a 
deal of controversial talk in manuals of 
elocution and public speaking about “being 
natural,’’ it being explained that for a begin- 
ner to be ‘‘natural” is to be uncouth and 
awkward, for these are natural to him at 
that stage; and that real naturalness is the 
result only of the highest art. While this 
is all true, yet everybody knows what we 
mean by “being natural.’’ Our attitude to 
our audience is to be wholesome and free 
from self-consciousness. 


To be natural, the spirit must be natural. 
The difference between a crystal and an 
organism is that the crystal grows from 
external accretions, and the organism grows 
from within. The one is built, the other a 
builder. Shakespeare’s advice in Hamlet 
has become a classic; ‘“‘Oh, there be players 
that I have seen play—and heard others 
praise, and that highly—not to speak it 
profanely, that, neither having the accent 
of Christians, nor the gait of Christian, 
pagan, or man, have so strutted and bel- 
lowed that I have thought some of Nature’s 
journeymen had made men and not made 
them well, they imitated humanity so 
abominably.” Get the right frame of mind 
before speaking. Handsome does as hand- 
some is. 

By sympathy with the audience, natural- 
ness of manner comes. Ask yourself, “How 
do J feel when I am in the audience?”” You 
will then recall that there is a stiffness and 
constraint when one is surrounded by 
strangers and waiting for things to begin. 
Perhaps the hearer has been prejudiced 
against your point of view by the incon- 
sistencies or one-sided theories of persons 
he has met or has lived with. Get the point 
of view of the various types of hearers 
named in a previous chapter. You may 
discover them to be Abou Ben Adhems, 
more decent than they look. 

A natural manner is cultivated by con- 
stant contact with people. Spend time in 
conversation with all classes. A writer 
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Ge EXPOSITOR’S 
MINISTERS ANNUAL 


A Large Volume of 52 Comprehensive Chapters 


For Each Week in the Year --- Covering a Pastor’s Needs 
for Service and School Suggestions 


Soe 


All Service Suggestions have been written exclusively for the ANNUAL 
by ministers notably successful in the department for which they have 
written. The EXPOSITOR, because of its close contact with ministers 
the world over, believes itself in position to choose its writers wisely. 
The ANNUAL will attest to that belief. 


Soe 


This volume will make a most acceptable and usable gift to any minister. 
Books are sent out in the order in which subscriptions are received. 


You can order this volume through your Religious Book Store, or through your Denominational 
Publishing House 


Read the First Testimonial 


Dear Brother Ramsey: 

Greetings in Him. I just received the Expositor’s Annual (1929) and am really amazed at the good 
material found between its covers. The subjects are excellent, and the arrangement, themes and texts 
and discussions and teachings of lessons is something marvelous. I just sat down, and really felt right at 
home with what I considered an old companion. 

Reading the various subjects is just like holding a conversation with someone, and I must say that I 
am really wrapped up in the volume. 


November 10, 1928. 


I want to heartily congratulate you, and I know that the future volumes will be even a greater success 
than this one, although it doesn’t seem possible to improve on it. 
REV. CHARLES A. HELLER, 249 Greenbush Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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F. M. BARTON COMPANY, Publishers, Inc. 
710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Inclosed you will find $3.25 for my subscription to the Expositor for the year, beginning with the 


issue and a copy of the Expositor’s Ministers’ Annual for 1929. 
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Subscription price to the Expositor alone for one year, $3.00. 
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A quarter of a century of experience in design- 
ing and fabricating church lighting equipment 
makes our advice exceedingly helpful to the 
pastor contemplating new lighting fixtures for 
his church. Thousands of impressive installa- 
tions in churches of all denominations testify 
to our skill as specialists in church lighting. 
Our advice is yours for the asking — without 
cost or obligation. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


Specialists in Church Lighting 
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describing, I think, two bitter enemies shut 
by storm in the same cabin for several days, 
makes the general observation that there 
are few persons on the surface of the earth 
from whom, after an association of several 
days, we should not part with regret. No 
on can feel at home in the presence of the 
unknown. Often men have been compared 
to books. Who can know or love a book by 
seeing its cover only? I used to think that 
men who spent a good deal of time talking 
with others were idlers. One wonders at 
the promotion of unknown rustics from 
obscure villages; but they were ‘perusing 
mankind in th’ original’’ in those political 
debates that waxed so hot on the upturned 
kegs and boxes around the country stove, 
in the “general” store. Traveling is of 
inestimable value to the student of public 
speaking, giving him as it does a knowledge 
of the way the world thinks and acts. 
Webster, to Charles Sumner: ‘Converse, 
converse, converse, with living men, face to 
face, and mind to mind—that is one of the 
best sources of knowledge.” 


216 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 

Train the body to become lithe, easy and 
graceful, till grace becomes an instinct, as 
it does in an animal. It is a delight to 
watch the movements of some speakers. 
Golf, tennis, skating, some form of light, 
outdoor manual labor, and home dancing, 
are valuable aids to good physical form and 
grace of movement. 

Cultivate freedom. Just as in a dentist’s 
chair it hurts less when you relax and “‘et 
go,’ so all the dread specters that gather 
about the beginner’s platform, and occa- 
sionally in later years and in unexpected 
circumstances, will fold their tents like the 
Arabs and silently steal away, if you shake 
them off, and ‘‘make yourself at home.’’ 
Forget them. Say to yourself, “I am going 
to have a good time, and will see that my 
audience does.’”’ A personal illustration will 
be pardoned, as it is apropos of the situation 
of thousands. It was at the great summer 
assembly at Martha’s Vineyard. I was on 
for a twenty minutes’ speech, one of the 
first I ever delivered, being still in college. 
All native New Englanders will know how I 
felt, bound hand and foot by reserve, bash- 
fulness, and self-consciousness. I needed 
all the help of God and man, both of whom 
were far away. Bloody battles on athletic 
fields, and a tremendous enthusiasm for my 
subject, put me through. I found that 
these two things are not enough to make’a 
public speaker. I spoke with great rapidity, 
condensing into twenty minutes enough 
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Church Windows 


A STAINED 
GLASS 
WINDOW 
Is A Useful 


Memorial 


HVAC RADIE 
WINDOWS 


Possess tone and harmony 


Write for 
Designs and Estimates 


Permit us to send you 

4 our complimentary 

catalog E, a beautiful 
study in color. 


Wm. C. Harder & Company 


2510-12 Archer Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Established 1893 
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ACCIDENT ? 
SICKNESS ? 
PERMANENT 
DISABILITY ? 
ENDOWMENT ? 
DEATH ? 


The M. C. U. provides sound 


protection for every exigency. 


{ Drop us a card 
stating age 


The Ministers Casualty Union 
Organized in 1900 


402, 15th and Oak Grove 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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| IDECORATION | 


STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING 
with CON-LAK 
FIXTURES 


fh 1707 WISCONSIN AVE., MILWAUKEE, WIS.| _| 
1 WEST 4224 ST,NEW YORK,CITY| | 


ACME VERTICAL PARTITION 
Type “J” Dividing Large Auditorium 


Separate class-tooms and ‘ ‘economy of floor space provided 
at a reasonable cost by using Acme Partitions. Send: for 
descriptive folder. 


Our engincering staff with 38 year's experience will help 
you solve your problem. Mail brief sketch giving details 
of floor plan with dimension. 


Exceptional factory and. transportation facilities permit 
prompt shipment. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY 


3536 Peralta St. 
Oakland, California 


ORDER THESE 
WORTHWHILE BOOKS 


Pantomimes and Pageants, Smith, $1.25 

Pearls for Preachers, Hart, $2.00 

The New Mid-Week Service, Prescott, 
$1.25 


Stories to Tell, Wilson, $1.25 
You Can Use Them 


THE EXPOSITOR, Cleveland, Ohio 


material, if suitably amplified, to have 
covered two hours; neither raised nor low- 
ered my voice; nor stirred hand or foot. 
When I came down from the platform, Dr. 
KE. P. Parker, the well-known Hartford 
pastor, drew me to a chair beside him, and 
gave me a bit of advice I shall profit by as 
long as I live; ‘“Young man, what you need 
is what the French call abandon.” What a 
luminous word! Emancipation. As one of 
my students, a big country lad, recently 
put it in an examination, “‘to cut loose.” 
If it is constitutional to you to be conven- 
tional, rise above your constitution. In my 
own case, the heat of battle has sometimes 
borne me a trifle too far, to the peril of tall 
platform lamp-stands, or other furniture; 
but the old stiff constraint fled at Dr. 
Parker’s command, never to return. I hope 
this paragraph may do as much for some 
other captive. Catch Whittier’s spirit: 
“Hurrah! hurrah! the west wind come 
freshening down the bay! 

The rising sails are filling, give way, my 

lads, give way!” 

An audience will forgive much in a 
speaker, just as we forgive a baby every- 
thing, and for the same reason: because he 
is free from entangling alliances, and master 
of himself and his environment. Abandon 
is not a struggle, but a state. Lowell: ‘To 
seek to be natural, implies a consciousness 
that forbids all naturalness forever.” A 
word of self-command before leaving the 
wings for the stage will make you master 
of your fate. Do not strive for self-mastery, 
for freedom; just let go, as one does when 
he falls in love. Be free. When Patrick 
Henry cried: ‘‘Give me liberty, or give me 
death!” he knew that he would have to 
choose one or the other. Befree. Emerson: 
“Tt is the vice of our public speaking that 
it has not abandonment. Somewhere not 
only every orator, but every man, should 
let out all the length of all the lines.” Adapt 
your manner to your thought, and to your 
audience. Esenwein, on Facing the Audi- 
ence: ‘“‘Does the thought require the famil- 
iarity of colloquial expression, the directness 
of appeal, the dignity of elevated mood, or 
the fervor of passion? Then rely upon the 
will in delivery.”’ Some audiences require a 
different manner on the platform from 
others. Occasions, and the speaker’s moods, 
also differ. Consistency would be a curse 
in a speaker. If there are paragraphs of 
advice in this series that contradict other 
paragraphs, follow them both; just as 
Presbyterians believe in both divine fore- 
ordination and human free will; or as 
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First Post Vacation Sunday—A Congregation Assured 


“Golden Gates of Prayer” Invitation will do it! 


A double post card which folds over, being secured by a tuck. Price, 
$1.50 a hundred. 

An exquisitely beautiful design suggesting the gates beautiful through 
which the House of God is entered. Opening this folder Hoffman’s 
face of The Christ is seen and under it the invitation prepared by Amos 


R. Wells: 
“Through the Golden Gates of Prayer, Enter through the Golden Gates, 


To the church and Sunday School! Man and woman, girl and boy! 
You will find the Saviour there, You will find a welcome waits, 
You will know his blessed rule. And the light of lasting joy.” 


Plan Now To Adopt This Idea! 


Have the folders addressed before you go on your vacation. It will 
add to your vacation pleasure to have done this progressive bit of prep- 
aration for 

A Congregation On Your First Sunday Back. 


Goodenough & Woglom Co., 296 Broadway, New York 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CANDLE-LIGHT 


INSTALLATION WORSHIP SERVICE 
H By Pearl Smith Maier 
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Candle-Light 
Anstallatioa Worship Service 


| Here is a service that supplies a long felt need on the part of Christian Endeavor 
| Societies. It is complete in every respect. The platform setting, the green ferns, the 
! white candle-sticks and the soft glow of the candle light furnish a most effective back- 
| ground. This is not merely an installation service, but an installation worship service. 
| This service requires forty-five minutes, and may be given in the church auditorium 
i or in the Christian Endeavor room at a regular meeting. 
i 
\ 
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moral forces inherent in every individual to the end and thinkers. Address 
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promptly at $3.50. 
' FE, M. BARTON COMPANY, Publishers, Inc. 
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NY Congress emphasises both nationalism and 
SECTIONFOLD internationalism. The charm of public 


(Reg, U.S. Pat, Off.) x s : . 
PARTITIONS speaking is that one is always learning to 


make readjustments. If pursuit be a greater 
joy than attainment, he may be happy; for 
his pursuit for success is renewed at every 
public appearance. All that you learned 
when you addressed that university audience 
in your baccalaureate address has to be 
forgotten and an entirely new set of manners 
adopted when you face a crowd of news- 
boys. The,wrench you get should serve to 
keep you broad awake. One day you speak 
: at a revival meeting in a movie theatre, 
ar aii ranenigeene. ©. oe carr and the next day you talk to a woman’s 
for Sunday school or church services. Installed in club in. their parlors. Platform manners 
ip taortin as ip pe BORA E et ae must be far more adjustable than table 
for Catalog No. 15. : manners. 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION Let your manner never stoop to the cheap 
ae Hast Sein Sey New or a or vulgar. Maintain on every appearance 
Offices in all Principal Cities 5 
REN AE SP your high level of men of culture, refinement 
and purity of soul. The man that tells an 
unseemly anecdote at a men’s smoker puts 
himself below the swine, that wallow only 
in the mire. A naval officer said to me: “I 
like the Reverend Doctor ’gs morning 
service best; he is more eccentric at night.” 
This man, accustomed as he was to moving 
among all classes of men, felt instinctively 
that the minister had lowered his standard 
to suit the more popular occasion, and had 
lost ground in doing so. Exhibit true dig- 
nity, even in an after-dinner talk. Lion 
cubs at play, or young eaglets, are never 
false to their kingly standards. Henry 
Drummond: “It is surprising what an effect 
dignity has, especially on the undignified.” 
An associate of men, Mr. George A. War- 
burton, General Secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association at Toronto: 
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“Play the man! 
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Write Search for truth that it may bless 
All your days with happiness. 
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Counsellor-Institutional Finance and Publicity PI h ; 
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THE NEW 
MID-WEEK SERVICE 


Rev. Edmund E. Prescott, $1.25 
With the Expositor for One Year, $3.50 


Sl le— 
P ical Pl ily Ww 
ractical Plans, Easily Followed 
for 
Mid-Week Programs Community Nights 
Great Hymns of the Church Songs: for Community Night 
Favorite Bible Selections Questions for Discussion 
Great Prayers of the Bible 
Great Chapters of the Bible Church Forum (Questions for 
Great Prophets of the Bible ’ 5 
Great Portraits of Jesus Discussion) 
Builders of the Church Prosperity Due to Christian Living 
Blessings of the Christian Home 
. Fellowship of Christian People 
Church Nights Should Christians Tithe 
Installation of Church Officials Thou Shalt Love Thy Neighbor 


Is the United States a Christian Nation 

Would Jesus Own a Bank 

(Other questions covering the range of 
human experience) 


Young People’s Night 
Patriotic Night 
Family Night 

Old Folks’ Night 
Father and Son Night Bible Study 
Church Reception Night 
Sunday School Installation Night 
Brotherhood Night 

Women’s: Night 


Birth and Infancy of Jesus 
Baptism and Temptation 
His First Public Works 
Signs of Opposition 


Boys’ and Girls’ Night Training the Disciples 
Missionary Night Gospel of the Kingdom 
Stereopticon Lectures Great Discourses of Jesus 


Pastors who plan and conduct programs, such as are outlined in this book, 
can add new life and compelling interest to their programs through the pur- 
chase and study of this most usable, practical, and helpful book. The titles 
and topics named above are only a small portion of the plans found in this new 
book for the minister’s study. Get it, read it, and use it, to your own satisfac- 
tion and the progress of the spiritual work of your community. 


Order now, so you will have the book for your summer programs. 


F. M. Barton Company, Publishers, Inc. 
710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Inclosed you will find $1.25 for my copy of New Mid-week Service by Prescott 
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BUILD NOW 


Let us make a Free Survey, lay out 
a plan to get the needed funds—the 
low cost of getting it is made possible 
by our 20 years’ experience in fund 
raising. 


“It’s Our System That Gets Results.” 


Write for free booklet: 
“The Church’s Opportunity to Get Money’’ 


THE WARD SYSTEMS CO. 


28 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 


MOORES STANDARD CHOIR GOWN 


The beautiful and artistic design of this Choir 

em is so distinctively adaptable fo the Protestant 

Church that it has become standardized through its 

widespread adoption by leading churches 
throughout the States. 


Our low prices together with our-easy payment 
plan enables any church to have a vested choir. 


Nii PULPIT AND BAPTISMAL GOWNS 


E R MOORE COMPANY 
982-988 Dakin 8t, CHICAGO 


Baccalaureate and 
Commencement 


Sermons and Addresses in Our 
Supplement No. 14. Price, $1.40 
Filled With Good Sermons for Young People 


Memorial Day Address in No. 7 
Price, $1.40 


Send for Our Catalogue Containing 
Hundreds of Best Sermons 


PASTORS IDEAL BOOK CO. 
3618 Wabash Ave. Terre Haute, Ind. 


QUESTMIMSTER 
CHOIR* SCHOOL 


“f Joun Finvey WILtramson, 
t Dean 
associated with 
Ithaca Conservatory and 
Affiliated Schools 
Prepares Students for Church 
positions as 
Ministers of Music 
Degrees—Famous Touring Choir— Dormitories 
—Concert Hall—Studio Buildings— 
Gymnasium, etc. 
For catalogue address 
WestTMINSTER CHoiR SCHOOL 
792 Dewitt Park Ithaca, N.Y. 
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As your mother’s virtue. Sure 
If within no evil dwells 
There’s no power in all the hells 
Strong enough to drag you down, 
Rob you of your manhoods’ crown— 
Play the man!”’ 
Questions 
Can a speaker know when his speech is 
to be a success? 
Where do success or failure chiefly rest? 
Is he usually conscious of his manner- 
isms? 
Three chief causes for them? 
How get rid of them? 
What is the best platform manner? 
Four or five ways to acquire it? 
What is “‘abandon’’? 
What is meant by “adapting the manner 
to the thought’’? 
Which manner to be shunned? 


Vacations for Ministers 
(Continued from page 1021) 
somebody else’s pulpit when you are sup- 

posed to be having a vacation yourself.” 

“Trouble is, it keeps a man too near the 
city.” 

“But suppose you need the money? As 
between doing supply work and thereby 
earning enough money to go away on a 
vaeation, and staying home to save expendi- 
ture, I choose the former any time.” 

“What a confab this has been! I confess 
my ideas about vacations are all turned 
round. I was thinking of taking my family 
on a camping trip by auto up through the 
mountains. It wouldn’t be expensive, 
there wouldn’t be much work for any of us, 
and I think we’d all have a good time. But 
where and when would I get time and quiet 
for myself? On the go all the time. Always 
with one another. Not exactly the most 
restful kind of vacation physically. And 
surely wouldn’t store up much mental and 
spiritual reserve for a year’s work ahead.” 

“Tt all goes to show how a simple thing 
like planning a vacation is not so simple 
after all when you come to see its real 
importance.” 

“Tt’s real importance—what is it? I 
think I’m not exaggerating when I say that 
above the important but commonplace 
needs of health and recreation the summer 
vacation is the one ideal time during the 
whole year to look at one’s work as a whole 
and from a distance, to get a vision of it as 
it should be, and of one’s own life as it 
might be lived, and to build up sufficient 
energy and strength, of body and soul, to 
launch that vision into reality.” 
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5,000 MINISTERS WANTED 


Also Other Christian Workers 
To sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture Mottos. 
Good Commissions. Send for free catalogue and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
DEPT. No. “‘U” MONON BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘“*SEE-HEAR-TALKS”’ 


Unusual Novelty Talks—Not object lessons. 
1. Peter’s Denial 4, The Great Sacrifice 
2. Heart to Heart 5. Morning Stars 
3. The First Miracle 6. The Fall 
Our talks are complete with real novelties 20¢ each 
or 6 for $1.00. 


THE EXPERT SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Box 115, University Station Des Moines, Iowa 


“New Process’ 5 c Slides 
ceEtiE/| 3 


Letters to members, cards, notices, program 
etc. Do them yourself at cost of paper and 
ink alone. We have outfitted thousands of 
> churches. Press $11, larger $29, Rota 
? $149. No previous knowledge needed. A 
SF «boy can operate with our instruction book. 
s Sold direct from the factory. Write for cat- 
alog of presses, type, paper and al] details, 


The Kelsey Co., Y-32, Meriden, Conn 


Glasses $1.00 
Dozen. Tray and 36 & 
glasses $6.50 up. Best 
quality Collection and Bread 
Plates at low prices. Send for 
TRIAL OUTFIT. Write for free Catalog. 


THOMAS COMMUNION CO.,Box 15,LIma,Ohlo 


COMMUNION. CUPS 


Has iished the 


VICTOR Portable eg hb 


STEREOPTICON 
HUNDREDS oF ILLUSTRATED 
LECTURES FOR RENTAL 


ctor Animafograph ce, 
114 Vier mk 


Daven ° 
lowe « 


Fr) 


Your?Sermon Problem{Solved ! 


We Specialize in Suggestive Materials 
Homiletically Arranged. 
Send Twenty-five cents for Sample. 


Evangel Publishing Company 
9 East 33rd Street Bayonne, N. J. 


BAPTISMAL FONTS— 


In everlasting marble at the price of wood. $35 up. From 


Illustrations on request. 
Scranton, Pa. 


the quarry direct to you. 
REDINGTON & COMPANY 
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A. A. HONEYWELL 
Church Architect 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Specialists in 
Modern Church and Sunday School Buildings 
LARGE BOOK OF PLANS $1.00 


MOTION PICTURES 


Religious—Educational—Entertainment 


H. S. BROWN, Inc. 
Largest and most complete library of 
exclusive non-theatrical motion pictures 

in the United States. 


806 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
“purr GOWNS 


Draperies, Hangings, Bookmarks, Embroid- 
ery Work, etc. Fine materials and high-class 
work at surprisingly low prices. Tell us what 
is needed so we can send the right catalog 
and samples FREE. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1153 South 4th Street Greenville, Illinois 


Theological Books, Second-Hand 


We buy, sell and exchange. Send us alist of the 
books you wish to sell or exchange. Catalog free. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 
914 PINE STREET - - - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We Pay High Prices 


for your theological books, We buy, sell and 
exchange. Ask for our list of 160 new books 
which we offer at Ten Cents Each. 


WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING CO. 
234 PEARL STREET GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


of any size or construction. 
Bstimates ch y 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Ohurch or Home. 

Electric Organ blowing out- 
fits for organs of any make. 

Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. 


Hinners OrganCo., Pekis, Ill. 


OMMUNION WARE OF QUALITY 


In Aluminum or Silver Plate 
BEST MATERIALS - LOWEST PRICES 
iS FINEST WORKMANSHIP 
iM, Send for Illustrated Catalog 
x 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
ROOM 324 1701-03 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


PIPE-TONE FOLDING ORGANS 

#21 styles. School, Chapel, Chautauqua and 

] Folding Organs. Send for catalogue and prices. 
na A. L. WHITE MFG. CO. Dept. 1. 

/E[ ¥ 215 Englewood Ave. Chicago, U. 8. A. 
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